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____ POETRY. 


VICTURZ SALUTAMUS. 
( Written for the First Commencement at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, June 18, 1879. | 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Shall we who are about to live, 
Cry like a clarion on a battle-field? 
Or weep before ‘tis fought, the fight to yield? 
Thon that hast been, and yet that art to be 
Named by our name, that art the First and Last! 
Womanhood of the future and the past! 
Thee we salute below the breath. Oh! give 
To us the courage of our mystery. 
.... Pealing, the clock of Time 
Has struck the Woman's Hour. .... 
We hear it on our knees. For, ah! no power 
Is ours to trip too lightly to the rhyme 
Of idle words that fan the summer air, 
Of bounding words that leap the years to come, 
Ideal of ourselves! We dream and dare. 
Victure Salutamus. Thou art dumb. 

—Independent. 





ANOTHER STEP SECURE. 


At last my eyes have seen a woman cast- 
ing her ballot, and that in a Massachusetts 
city, under the shadow of Harvard College! 
While wise men are still racking their 
brains to show that the Woman Suffrage is 
gaining nothing—indeed is rather losing 
than otherwise—we who have toiled for it 
now serenety see our predictions one by 
one fulfilled, and our aims, step by step, 
accomplished. I look from my window 
and see young women going to and fro, un- 
attended, to be taught by Harvard profes- 
sors in precisely the same lectures, recita- 
tions and examinations as those given to 
young men. Yesterday I walked forth a 
few steps, and saw women going to the 
ward-room—as quietly as if it were the 
post-office, —some leaning on their husbands’ 
arms and others in little groups, without 
male escort. If this is the way in which 
the women’s movement goes backward, I 
can only say that it is quite as comfortable 


a3 going forward. 
It is curious to see moreover how the 


details, as well as the general course of 
events, come out as was predicted. How 
often has it been reproachfully said, ‘‘Would 
you take your wife amid the dirt and disor- 
der of a ward meeting?” The advocates of 
Woman Suffrage have always said in an- 
swer, ‘‘There will be no trouble. Once ad- 
mit women and the ward-meeting will be 
purified in its externals, like all other places 
to which men take their wives and sisters.” 
Knowing this, I was not in the least sur- 
prised, when one of our local leaders, an 
intelligent master-mechanic, who had never 
favored this movement, said to me, ‘‘To- 
morrow the ladies are coming and I have 
told the warden he must be sure to have the 
Toom washed and smoking forbidden.” Ac- 
cordingly the first thing that met my eyes 
was a large placard in the hall leading to 
the ward-room, ‘“‘Smoking strictly prohibi- 
ted.” Again, inside the room, the same 
sign was conspicuous, This seemed to 
symbolize the general state of things. It 
was an unusually exciting and closely 
matched election, but all was quiet and 
peaceful. A row of half a dozen ladies sat 
on a settee placed by the lane up which the 
voters were to pass; they held in their 
hands the ballots for school committee, and 
told the new voters where to deposit them. 
Each went up and voted as if she had done 





it all her life, without remark and without 
excitement. All the supposed terror and 
impropriety disappeared. The thing that 
had seemed so alarming in advance proved, 
when once done, to be the merest trifle. 

I asked several ladies afterwards how it 
seemed tothem. One of the vote-distribu- 
tors said, ‘“‘l have stood for an hour in a 
crowd waiting to pay my tax bill at the City 
Hall; that was very disagreeable, but this 
has been very pleasant. Every body treats 
us well and seems to like to have us here.” 
Another said it was much pleasanter than 
tending table at a fair. Another preferred 
voting very much to paying her semi-annu- 
al water-rate ct the city treasurer's office. 
Another said it did not take so long as to 
get her letters at the ‘“‘General Delivery” of 
the post office, on Sunday morning, and 
that she was more civilly treated by those 
around her, at the ward-room. In short, 
from the beginning to the end—from the 
lady who voted first, the widow of our 
great naturalist, to the very last who left 
the voting-place, there was not a complaint 
of indecorum or incivility. Every woman 
who voted in this ward, so far as I can hear, 
found it far less troublesome and annoying 
than she had expected. 

1 went afterward to two other ward- 
rooms, those of Ward 2 and 4 (Cambridge- 
port). In one of these 1 found the same 
notice against smoking; in the other no no- 
tice was needed, the ward-meeting itself 
having voted to prohibit it, immediately af- 
ter the polls were opened. In these ward- 
rooms no ladies were voting, when I looked 
in, but several dozen had voted, and had 
been received with much courtesy as all 
agreed. Yet this was, as was said above, 
an unusually exciting election, the contest 
between the two candidates for Mayor be- 
ing mainly one of perscnal qualifications,— 
always the most bitter form of contest—and 
the supporters of both sides being very ea- 
ger. The religious question also entered 
into it, the late action of Father Scully hav- 
ing brought this up; and one of the candi- 
dates fer retlection on the School Commit- 
tee being Father O'Brien, who was under- 
stood to oppose the intemperate action of 
his brother priest. It so happened that 
one of the three women candidates was 
nominated in Father O’Brien’s place, and 
she was defeated, the other two women be- 
ing elected by a large vote, having been 
placed on both tickets. These two are Mrs. 
Phoebe M. Kendall, sister of Professor 
Maria Mitchell, and Miss Sarah 8. Jacobs, 
sister of our Cambridge city-clerk, and her- 


self an experienced teacher. 

It appears by the Daily Advertiser that in 
the city of Somerville, on the same day, 
“the experiment of women voting was 
watched with considerable interest and ad- 
mitted to be entirely successful. The la- 
dies cast their votes without molestation or 
remark, and appeared to exercise a whole- 
some influence over the crowds in the ward- 
rooms.” One lady, Mrs. Lowe, was nomi 
nated for the School Committee, and failed 
by only fifteen votes. In the city of New- 
ton, one of the four school-officers chosen 
was a woman, Mrs. Smead. In New Bed- 
ford ‘‘the women voters deposited their bal- 
lots with commendable promptness.” In 
Fall River ‘‘most of the seventy-eight mar- 
ried (registered?) women exercised their 
right to vote, and two of the four school. 
officers elected were women, Mrs. Louisa 
Aldrich and Mrs. Harriet Healy. In Chel- 
sea ‘‘there were nearly 105 ladies who reg- 
istered, and nearly all cast their first ballot.” 
Here again two of the four school-officers 
elected were women, Mrs. Annie Holbrook 
and Mrs. Emeline Gilman. 

The complete success of this first guarded 
voting of women has proved the advantage 
of beginning with a small number of new 
voters, and a particular department on 
which to vote. But I cannot see how any 
person of common-sense could look on at 
this experiment, last Tuesday, and not see 
that it was the beginning of something on a 
much larger scale. If a hundred women in 
each city are actually to vote—and so much 
is established—why not a thousand? And 
if a woman has once entered the hall and 
placed herself in front of the ballot-boxes, 
is it not practically certain that she will 
presently be allowed to put her vote into 
all those boxes, instead of being arbitrarily 
confined to that appropriated to school.-offi- 
cers? There was not a woman in any Cam- 
bridge ward-room who could not have voted 
as intelligently for Mayor and Alderman as 
for School Committee. The School Com- 
mittee control the school-house where her 
children are to attend; the mayor and al- 
dermen decide whether the next house to 
that school-house shall be a drinking-saloon. 
Having already achieved the ba!lot for the 
one set of officers, is it not as plain as any- 
thing human can be, that she will soon be 
admitted to vote for the others? 1T. w. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the State Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in Union 
Hall, Concord, Nov. 5. Called to order at 
11:15 by the President, Mrs. Armenia 8. 
White, and prayer by Rev. Miss L. Haynes, 
of Fairfield, Me. The attendance was good, 
members being present from*Dover, Ports- 
mouth, Nashua, Boston, Washington and 
other places. After a few words of wel 
come by the President, the Secretary's rec- 
ords of last meeting were read by Miss Mat- 
tie J. Noyes, Secretary pro tem in absence 
of Dr. Gallinger. J. H. Chase presented 
Treasurer's report, showing total receipts 
$30.04, and the expenditures, $6 for post- 
age and flowers. 

A letter from Mr. John Scales, of Dover, 
member of the Examining Committee, was 
read by the President, apologizing for his 
absence, and giving his views of what ought 
to be done by the Association, as printed in 
the Portsmouth Weekly. The President’s 
address was postponed to afternoon. On 
motion of Mrs. Goldsmith, Committee on 
Resolutions was appointed: Mrs. Goldsmith, 
of Nashua, Rev. A. C. Hardy, of Concord; 
Miss Dr. Hunt, of Manchester. 

Galen Foster, of Canterbury, made some 
remarks upon efforts made in Canterbury 
to obtain signers to petitions for bills to give 
women the right to vote in municipal clec- 
tions, or exempt their property from taxa- 
tion, if not allowed the franchise. He ad- 
vocated the circulation of petitions as the 
best method of advancing the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

On motion of Mrs. A. W. Haven, of Ports- 
mouth, Committee on Finance was appoint- 
ed: Miss Clara A. Noyes, of Concord, Mrs. 
Ricker, of Dover. 

Rev. Mr. Gorton, of Nashua, expressed 
his interest in the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, and spoke of the difficulties in the 
way of women voting for school officers in 
Nashua, Portsmouth, Dover, Manchester. 
Committee on Nominations was announced 
as follows: Mrs. Haven, of Portsmouth, 
Galen Foster and Dorothy Durgin, of Can- 
terbury. After remarks by Rev. Miss 
Haynes, meeting adjourned. 

Afternoon, attendance quite large. The 
first business was reading the President's 
address, a paper of unusual merit, abound- 
ing in practical suggestions and interesting 
reminiscences. Mrs. Goldsmith, from Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, presented a series, 
which were discussed and amended in 
various ways, by Galen Foster, Rev. Miss 
Haynes, Rev. George W. Grover, Parker 
Pillsbury, Rev. Mr. Gorton, Rev. A. C. 
Hardy, Mrs. A. G. Woolson, Mrs. Gold- 
smith, Dr. Gallinger, and others. The dis- 
cussion was very interesting, and the meet- 
ing continued until about dark. Most of 
the resolutions were adopted, and the re 
mainder laid on the table until evening, and 
then adopted: 

Reso.vep, That we extend our hearty thanks to 
the Senate and House of Representatives of New 
Hampshire; for the enactment of a law recognizing 
the right of Woman to cast her ballot on questions 
ertaining to our public schools; and also to Gov. 

rescott, for his approval of said law. 

ESOLVED, That we are clearly of opinion that 
the Legislature can grant to the women of our State 
the right to vote for Municipal officers on the same 
ground that Suffrage has been given to them in 
school matters, and we hereby recommend that im- 
mediate steps be taken by this Association to bring 
this matter by petition before the next Legislature; 
and we further pledge ourselves to labor, in every 
practicable way, to secure for Woman complete en- 
franchisement, to the end that she may become, in 
truth and in fact, man’s equal in all matters concern- 
ing the interests of the State. 

Reso.vep, That we hail with joy the progress of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of our 
State, as shown by its late action in relation to the 
temperance ballot for Woman. 

Reso.vep, That all laws which make distinctions 
of rights on account of sex, are at variance with the 
spirit of republican institutions, and should be re- 
moved from our statute books. 

REso.vep, That we heartily endorse the movement 
that is being made in some States for the appoint- 
ment of women physicians in Insane Asylums for 
their own sex, and women officers in penal institu- 
tions for women, and that we will use all proper 
means in our power to bring about such a desirable 
result. 

Reso.vep, That we believe in the inalienable right 
of petition as the legitimate, feasible, and most suc- 
cessful mode of enlightening the people and leading 
them to form reasonable and decided conclusions, 
procure a redress of grievances, and bring about 
needed reforms, and we therefore instruct our officers 
to prepare petitions for circulation, which shall set 
forth the objects of this Association, and asking for 
such legislation as shal! give to all persons their equal 
and God-given rights as citizens of this republic. 

ReEsoLveD, That in the death of our sister, Mrs. 
Jacob H. Ela, our Association has suffered an irre- 
parable loss, for she was earnest and faithful to her 
convictions of truth, and has, for a number of years, 
been openly identified with every reform; and we 
hereby tender our warmest sympathies to the family 
of our beloved sister, and request that a copy of 
this resolution be presented to them. 

Wuereas, Our devoted friend and fellow-laborer, 
William Lloyd Garrison, has been removed from the 
earthly to the heavenly life; therefore 

Reso_vep, That we fully realize the great loss 
which we have sustained, inasmuch as he was so firm 
a friend to a!l who were in any way deprived of their 
rights, and his whole life was a perpetual sacrifice to 
his sense of duty and of right; that we extend our 
hearty sympathy to the bereaved family of our la- 
mented brother. and we sorrow with them that we 
shall see his face no more; and that a copy of this 
resolution be presented to tho family of our late 
brother. 

REsoLveD, That in the recent death of Mrs. An- 


gelina Grimke Weld, all true reforms have lost one 
of their noblest co-workers; an unswerving advocate 





of slavery emancipation; a thorough hater of oppres- 





sion in all its forms; a noble, true, heroic woman, 
her life was a perpetual sacrifice for humanity, and 
stands as the embodiment of everything worthy of 
emulation, while her loss is one too great to be 
estimated by human agencies. 

RESOLVED, That we will endeavor to increase the 
circulation of the Woman's JoUKNAL, as a powerful 
means of instructing the people in tne principles of 
our cause; and also that we present our thanks to 
Hon. Frank W. Miller, of Portsmouth, for his la- 
bors in our behalf, not only by allowing a column 
o”. woman's tights in his paper the Portsmouth 
Weekly, but also by his kindly words in our behalf. 

ResoLveD, That we will as far as possible, en- 
deavor to secure a column in our local newspapers 
in the interest of Woman Suffrage, and we hereby 
instruct our Executive Committee to attend to this 
matter. 

Reso.vep, That the thanks of this Association 
are hereby presented to our faithful and efficient 
President, for her untiring zeal and fidelity during the 
many years of our struggle for Equal Rights. 

Reso.ved, That we also present our thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathaniel White for furnishing us so com- 
fortable and pleasant a place for our meetings. 

Reso.vep, That these resolutions be furnished for 
publication to the Woman's JouRNAL and the Jorts- 
mouth Weekly. 


The Committee on Nominations reported 
through their Chairman, Mrs. Haven, of 
Portsmouth, the following list of officers 
for ensuing year, which report was adopted, 
and the officers elected: 


President,—Mrs. A. 8. White, Concord. 

Vice Presidents.—Mrs. William Goldsmith, Nash- 
ua; Galen Foster Canterbury; Mrs. E. A. Bartlett, 
Kingston; E. J. Durant, Lebanon; Mrs. Alfred W. 
Haven, Portsmouth; J. H. Rowell, Franklin; Mrs, 
E. H. Gilbert, Keene; C. H. Parker, Wolfeborough; 
Miss Lucy E. Nettleton, Newport; Mrs. Horace 
Holton, Lancaster: W. G. Brown, Whitefield; Mrs, 
C. H. Fitzgerald, Dover, 8. B. Page, Woodsville. 

~ sgatamead Secretary.—Hon. J. H. Gallinger, Con- 
cord, 

Corresponding Secretary.—Miss Lizzie H. White, 
Concord. 

Treasurer.—James H, Chase, Concord. 

Executive Committee.—Prof. John Scales, Dover; 
Mrs. E&. A. Morill, Concord; Miss Dr. M. O. A. Hunt. 
Manchester; Miss Caroline Foster, Canterbury; Na- 
thaniel White, Concord: Frank W. Miller, Ports- 
mouth; Mrs. Daniel Holden, West Concord; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Doten, Nashua. 


The Committee on Finance reported, af- 
ter which Mrs. Goldsmith read a short pa- 
per upon the general principles of Suffrage. 

Dr. Gallinger was called up, and spoke 
on the operation of the law regarding Suf- 
frage in school-meetings, and the applica- 
tion of the same principle to Municipal 
Suffrage. There was no mistaking the true 
intent of the school Suffrage law, but to 
obviate all difficulties and secure equal ap- 
plication in all towns and cities of the State, 
he advocated the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take the matter into consideration, 
to consult counsel at the expense of the As- 
sociation, and if further amendment of the 
law is necessary, to secure such at next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

Rev. Mr. Gorton explained the operation 
of the law in Nashua. Galen Foster, Mrs. 
Goldsmith, Nathaniel White, Dr. Gallinger, 
and Rev. Mr. Gorton were elected commit- 
tee on the matter of amended legislation, if 
necessary. 

Rev. Miss Haynes gave an exceedingly 
interesting and instructive address, occupy- 
ing nearly an hour. She considered seria- 
tim the usual objections to Suffrage, and in 
a most logical and convincing manner, over- 
threw them. Brief addresses followed by 
Elder Henry Blinn, of Canterbury; Rev. 
George W. Grover, Rev. A. C. Hardy, Rev. 
E. L. Conger, Dr. Gallinger, and Parker 
Pillsbury, of Concord: Mrs. Eaton, of Chi- 
chester, and Rev. Mr. Gorton of Nashua, 
after which the meeting adjourned sine die. 

The meetings were excellent every way, 
and the cause of Suffrage gained something, 
I hope, through them. 

J. H. GaLuincer, See’y. 
“oe 


REPLIES TO FRANCIS PARKMAN, 





Epitrors JourNAL --Cannot the articles in 
answer to Mr. Parkman’s paper be put in 
pamphlet form as a companion-piece to 
Mr. Bowditch’s unanswerable article? Cer- 
tainly nothing better, more logical or com- 
prehensive, has ever been, or ever can be 
written upon the subject of the justice of 
Suffrage for women. In order to further the 
proposal to place the aforesaid articles in 
shape for more general distribution, J shall 
be glad to add my mite of five dollars and 


take fifty copies for distribution myself. 
Mary J. SAFFORD. 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Nov. 25, 1879. 
If the generous offer of Dr. Safford is 
well responded to, we will publish the 
tract as suggested. The idea is a good 
one. Those who will contribute should 
let us hear from them at once. 
Eps WoMAn’s JOURNAL. 
oe 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 





The interesting account of the experi- 
ences and opportunities of ‘‘A Girl Gradu- 
ate at Leipsic,” in the December Atlantic, 
is from the pen of Miss Eva Channing, 
class of 1877. 

Miss Helen Magill, Ph. D., who a year 
ago gave asimilar account of the student 
life of women in Cambridge, England, is 
still studying in that city. 

The growth of the Law School has in- 
duced the Trustees to provide an additional 
class-room for recitations. They have also 
authorized unusual additions of new books 
to the library. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary A. LiveRMORE has a new 
lecture called ‘“‘The Learned Women of 
Bologna.” 


Miss CoLENso, a daughter of the ex-Bish- 
op of Natal, has written a history of the 
Zulu war which is now in the hands of a 
London publisher. 

Miss Emma Currer leaves her position at 
West Warren, which she has held for six 
years, to go to Carlisle, Pa., to take charge 
of an Indian school. 


Mrs. ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL 
preached to a crowded church in Madison, 
Wis., lateiy, and her sermon was much 
commended by excellent judges. 


Miss Mary Kine Lonerettow, of Port- 
land, has taken the first prize of $50 offered 
by the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art for the best set of twelve tiles. 

Miss Harrie Torrie, of Ware, only 
daughter of Rev. W. G. Tuttle, has gone 
to Northfield to take charge of Mr. Moody's 
school for girls, recently established. ° 

JOSEPHINE L. DE CoRELLA edits and 
publishes at Tucson, Arizona, Za Sonora, a 
weekly newspaper in the Spanish language. 
Each number contains an easy lesson in 
Spanish for those desiring to study the lan- 
guage without a teacher. 

Mrs. OLiver, of Albany, has presented 
to the University of Rochester a fine copy 
in thirty volumes of the ‘Description de 
L’Egypt”—the work prepared under orders 
from Napoleon I. by a commission of which 
Baron Denon was a member. 

Mrs. Joun Jacos Astor, the founder of 
a cosey reading room on the ‘‘Point” for the 
use of fishermen and the poor residents of 
that section of the city, has recently for- 
warded a number of useful articles for the 
benefit of its numerous patrons. 

Miss STEVENS, a young American lady, 
has taken the highest diploma for porcelain 
painting in London, and has orders from 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Con- 
naught. Her representation of American 
autumn foliage is said to be especially beau- 
tiful and effective. 

Mrs. J. W. Stow is in Ohio working to 
secure the passage of a bil in the Legisla- 
ture of that State next winter, that will 
give to widows a right to administer on 
the estates they have helped to create, and 
also to secure such property as has been 
made during the marriage to the survivor. 

Mise BertHa Von HILuern, the first 
of women walkers, who had such a brilliant 
reception on the occasion of her last “big 
walk”’ in this city, and made so many warm 
and influential friends by her pluck and 
general deportment, is soon to give an ex- 
hibition of her art works. For some time 
she has been patiently studying here, striv- 
ing to become an artist. She saved $8000 
from her earnings on the track, after caring 
for the mother in the old Holland home, 
and from the interest on this she has lived 
pursuing her studies, Those who have lost 
sight of the sturdy little woman will be 
pleased to hear of her again. 

Miss HELEN M. McDona p, of this city, 
won the suit she has been prosecuting in 
person in the United States Circuit Court 
of New York. She is the inventor and 
owner of a skirt-hook for the protection of 
ladies’ dresses, and a large number of man- 
ufacturers and dealers had, as she claimed, 
infringed upon her patent. She applied for 
an injunction against them, and argued her 
own case with skill, and, it appears, with 
success, as the motion was granted by Judge 
Blatchford last Saturday. The leading 
manufacturers and dealers were represented 
by able counsel who opposed her claim; 
but Miss McDonald had sufficient confi- 
dence in her case to enable her to defend it. 
Under this decision her patent will have 
great commercial value, as long as the pres- 
ent fashion of ladies’ dresses continues. 

Mrs. May Wricut Tompson, in her 
paper on the industries of Indiana, read at 
the State Fair, says: ‘‘Upon the basis of 
official figures, it is fair to estimate that 
women are the direct manufacturers of sixty 
per cent. of the butter, cheese, and sugar; 
and of these articles there were made and 
sold in 1875, within the State of Indiana, of 
butter, 22,915,385 pounds; of cheese, 283,- 
807 pounds; and of sugar, 1,332,332 pounds.” 
An aggregate value of $4,000,000 of annual 
products is no trifle in any State’s trade, 
and this is not all that women do by a great 
deal. There are other things which she 
mentions as belonging exclusively to the 
care of women, which form a large element 
both of trade and home consumption, that 
are managed and controlled by womanly 
perseverance and industry, often to the sac- 
rifice of the cultivation of the mind and the 
needed rest of the body. 
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WILL THERE BE MUSIC IN HEAVEN! 
BY MKS. ELLA A. HIGGINSON. 


Will there be music in heaven, 
I question, and who will respond? 
My soul waiteth eager the answer, 
To come from the far-off beyond. 
Here music floats ever about me, 
And often, when weary with pain, 
My soul goeth upward in gladness, 
As I list to the silvery strain. 
Sometimes it floats from the organ, 
The piano, the harp, or the flute, 
Yet these but for magical fingers, 
Would ever be silent and mute. 
Again, ‘tis the sweet feathered songster, 
Whose wings skim the calm, azure sky, 
While he sendeth down songs as a blessing, 
To lift the worn spirit on high. 
And oft ‘tis the prattle of children, 
Whose innocent songs never tire; 
When gathered about the old hearthstone, 
Made bright by the cheery wood fire. 
Their feet keeping time to the rythm 
Of some wonderful nursery song, 
Till the bell in the lofty church steeple 
Rings nine with its solemn ding-dong. 
The rills and the brooklets are singing, 
As on to the ocean they go, 
And we pause in the wild wood enchanted 
At the sound of their musical flow. 
The breezes through tall pines are sighing, 
With cad both sol and low, 
And a sadness broods over my spirit, 
*Neath the light of the moon’s peaceful glow. 
The landscape is smiling with beauty; 
How glorious the fields look and fair! 
For zephyrs are whispering about me, 
Making music delightful and rare. 
The earth is all vocal with music, 
It vibrates in water and air. 
If our hearts are attuned to its rhythm, 
There is melcdy everywhere. 
When trials of earth are all over, 
Our sins and our errors forgiven, 
My soul will delight in the answer, 
Oh, yes, there is music in heaven, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ONE WOMAN’S LIFE. 


BY LOUISE COFFIN JONES. 


The lovely California valley in which 
two years of my tife were spent, was bor- 
dered on the west by the sea, and on the 
north and south by high, rolling hills, whose 
treeless surface was green or brown, ac- 
cording to the season of the year. I loved 
the sea, the breezy hills, and the sparkling 
stream overhung with laurel, maple, wild 
lilac and poison oak,—the especial beauty 
of the valley,—but most of all I loved the 
grand, green Coast Range which formed the 
eastern wall. At noonday, when there were 
no shadows, it looked like a smooth, upright 
wall, and the belts of tall, redwoods growing 
onits side, like girdles of darker green; 
but when the light fell slanting, the ridges 
of foot hills, piled like terraces against the 
high central range, stood out in bold relief. 
The sunrise over this mountain wall was an 
inspiration for the whole day. I used to 
rise early and go to aclear, cold spring, that 
issued from a hill above the house, to fill 
my pitcher. Here, alone with the serene 
beauty of the morning, I watched the moun- 
tain outline kindle and glow, and the whole 
eastern sky change from pale blue to saffron 
gold. There was no glorious pageantry of 
clouds, but it was enough to see 

—The rose of dawn 

On the far-off mountains clearly drawn.” 
All the poetry of sunrise comes to mind on 
such occasions, and I usually went back 
down the hill with my pitcher, repeating 

“But look, the morn in russet mantle clad 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill;” 
or 
‘“‘Night’s candles are burned out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 

My association with the eastern mountain 
wall was, forseveral months, simply that of 
communion with nature. But taking, one 
day, a longer ramble than usual on the 
sunny northern hills, 1 obtained a wider 
view, and looking toward the east I saw, 
just over the brow of the first terrace or 
ridge of foot hills, the roof of a house, and 
a wreath of smoke curling upward from the 
chimney. I marveled why a house should 
be built in such a lonely spot, when there 
were breadths of fertile land, and human 
companionship in the valley below; and re- 
solved to ask my hostess about it, at the 
first opportunity. 


Bit by bit, during the remainder of my. 


stay, I gathered the following history of 
one woman’s life: 
Libbie W. was a girl of fifteen at the 
time the story begins. Her parents were 
dead, and her two older brothers worked, 
as hired men, on ranches in the neighbor- 
hood. Libbie herself worked in the family 
of my hostess. She was a slender girl, a 
complete contrast to the robust and rosy 
maidens of the neighborhood, and was sen- 
sitive and shy by nature. She took no part 
in the horseback-riding and dancing which 
formed the amusements of the young people, 
but loved best, when her work was done, 
to get a book and steal away to some quiet 
corner. Her brothers had no sympathy with 
her tastes or temperament. They said: 
‘‘Lib was weakly,” and were chiefly con- 


cerned lest she should get sick and be an 
expense to them. 

They hoped she would get married soon, 
and thus be taken off their hands; but they 
grumbled at times, because she was not like 
the other girls of the neighborhood and 


said, ‘‘Lib’ll never get a beau if she don’t 
fix up a little, and go to dances.” 

They rejoiced greatly, therefore, when 
two suitors appeared for the hand of Libbie, 
now grown to a tall graceful girl of sixteen. 
To be sure, neither of the suitors was such 
as a girl would fancy, but it was a business 
transaction with the brothers, and they re- 
solved that she should marry one of the two. 

One was Portugee Joe, a swarthy good- 
natured fellow, who wore ear-rings and 
spoke broken English. He had a garden 
patch of a few acres, a cottage of two rooms 
in the sunniest, most fertile part of the val- 
ley, and was anxious to get ahelp-mate. He 
did not pay his addresses to Libbie, but 
went to her brothers and asked for her in 
marriage. 

The other suitor was a middle-aged man 
named Strong, who lived with his father 
high up on the eastern hills. The father 
was @ morose, unsociable man who embroil- 
ed himself in quarrels with his neighbors, 
when he first came to the valley, and built 
his house in that lonely, inconvenient spot 
in order to be as far as possible from other 

homes. The son tried mining, with indif- 
ferent success, and finally came to live with 
his father and take charge of the ranch. 
He was a hard drinker; the frequency and 
length of his carouses were commented 
upon even by the old topers of the neigh- 
boring village. Selfish at all times, he be- 
came brutal when under the influence of 
liquor, and it was dangerous on such occa- 


sions to cross him, 
He had paid his addresses to two or three 


rustic belles, but they had refused him, and 
he now cast his eyes upon Libbie. He 
wanted a wife and a housekeeper, some one 
to cook and wash and sew, and wait upon 
him. He knew that Libbie had no home of 
her own, that she was working out as a serv- 
ant, and supposed that she would gladly 
accept an offer of marriage from a man of 
property. Hecalled at the house several 
times to see her, but had no opportunity to 
speak to her alone, and at last laid the case 
before her brothers. The next Sunday as 
Libbie was doing the morning’s work her 
brothers rode up and dismounted. They 
told her to lay aside her work, as they 
wanted to speak to her, and wiping her 
hands on her apron, she went out in the 
yard, and the three sat down on a rude 
bench under a dusty willow tree. How of- 
ten that place and scene must have come 
back to her mind in after years, sharply as- 
sociated, as they were, with the beginning 
of her wretchedness. She cried bitterly 
when her brothers made known their errand, 
and protested that she did not want to marry 
either of themen; she did not wantto marry 
at all; she would rather drudgefas a serv- 
ant all her life. Her brothers told her not 
to be foolish; she might get sick and not be 
able to work, then she would be turned out 
of doors. It wasn’t every girl who had two 
good chances at once, and she had got to 
take one of them. But it is needless to re- 
peat their arguments. They were strong, 
she was weak, and she yielded. She said 
that of the two she had rather marry Portu. 
gee Joe, for she thought he would be kind 
to her. But here again, her brothers forced 
her will to yield totheirs. They said, ‘‘No, 
she should not marry a Portugee with only 
a little garden patch, when there was a 
white man with a ranch ready to take her.” 
So, by a force of circumstances which it 
seemed to the poor, weak girl hepeless to 
resist, she was pushed into this dreaded 
marriage. She had not strength enough to 
resist and escape, but she had sufficient 
strength to endureand suffer. Like acuttle- 
fish, which twines its slimy arms around its 
prey, and sucks the life-blood of its victim 
with many mouths, Strong, with all his self- 
ish, brutal instincts, absorbed this shy, 
trembling girl into his own coarse, repulsive 
life, crushing her individuality and marring 
all the fair possibilities of her future. His 
father, a cross, sour old man, lived with 
them. Sometimes he passed whole days 
without speaking a word; at others he 
poured forth a torrent of oaths and rude 
language on the subject of some neighbor- 
hood quarrel. Shrinking from the coarse- 
ness around her, longing inexpressibly for 
something better, something soul-satisfying, 
Libbie took up the tasks and duties of her 
hard lot. The position of the house, high 
up on the lonely hills, cut her off from so- 
ciety. For weeks at a time she saw no face 
but that of Strong or his father. Her work 
was a Weary, monotonous round of drudg- 
ery. She had to cook, and wash, and iron, 
and scrub; she had to sew and mend. Her 
hands and feet went through the same me- 
chanical toil, day after day, but her mind 
had nothing fresh, or hopeful, or interesting, 
to feed upon. Her love of flowers was the 
only bright spot in her life; her care of 
them the only absorbing and pleasing occu- 
pation. She made some mounds near the 
house, decorated them with shells and 
stones, and planted roses, geraniums, fuch- 
sias, pansies, and other flowers therein. 
They repaid her a hundred-fold, as flowers 
do in California. How often she must have 
paused from this out-door work to lift her 
eyes to the hills and question them dumbly, 
to look abroad over the fruitful valley, and 
beyond it all to the horizon of sea and sky, 
wondering why, in a world of such wide 
spaces, such light and freedom, and beauty, 





and color, she must be so cruelly denied, 


kept in, bound down. Her life was not 
merely negatively unhappy; it was positive. 
ly so. She not only hungered and thirsted 
for companionship and sympathy, for books 
and papers to read, for some cheering and 
hopeful prospect to gild the hard outlines 
of existence; but she lived, at times, in ab- 
solute terror and dread. Strong often went 
to the village. four miles away, filled him- 
self with whiskey, and came home at night- 
fall reeling in the saddle, shouting and 
swearing. On such occasions the old man 
shuffled off, grumbling and muttering, to 
his own room, for he had more than once 
felt the weight of his son’s arm. Libbie 
dared not go away, yet she was afraid to 
stay. Trembling with fear, she endeavored 
to soothe and pacify him by humoring every 
whim, until he fell on the floor or across the 
bed in a drunken stupor. 

Her eldest child was a boy, a weakly little 
fellow, with not enough lime in his bones, 
but with intelligence looking from his pale 
blue eyes. The sins of his father were not 
visited on him, inasmuch as he was not an 
idiot. Strong felt some pride in his first 
born, and for awhile ceased drinking and 
treated Libbie with some consideration, but 
this did not last long. He relapsed into his 
old habits, and the misery of the past was 
renewed. One night he came home drunk, 
and raving like a madman. Libbie was sit- 
ting by the fireplace, having just placed her 
year old baby in the cradle. Swearing a 
great oath as he entered the door, he reeled 
toward her and raised the whip he held in 
his hand to strike her or the child, she 
knew not which. She raised her hands 
appealingly to wave him off, but the blow 
fell across her shoulder, and a second across 
the foot of the cradle. Then Le staggered 
away and left her. But the terror of that 
moment was indelibly impressed upon her 
mind. A few months later a second child 
was born, a little daughter, hopelessly idi- 
otic. The anguish of the mother may be 
imagined. In vain she sought for some 
signs of intelligence as the child grew older. 

The only emotion it betrayed was that of 
fear. When any one entered the door it 
raised its hands in terror and waved them 
off. Strong occasionally expressed pity and 
remorse for this blighted life, but he did 
not turn from the error of his ways. A 
third child, a little daughter, puny and del- 
icate, was born, and when it was a year old 
Libbie, goaded to desperation by the hope- 
less misery of her lot, left her home. The 
mother love was strongin her heart; but 
she felt that a curse rested upon her mar- 
ried life. What hours of wrestling and 
lonely anguish she passed through before 
she was driven to this extremity we can 
never know. Each soul in the supreme 
hour of its agony is as much alone as if it 
dwelt, solitary, upon a star, and all the in- 
finities of space encircled it. No other 
mortal has ever had exactly the same expe 
rience; no one can afford help, or counsel, 
or consolation. Each soul must work out 
its own salvation, and that, often, through 
great tribulation. 

Knowing Libbie’s submissive, patient 
temperament, her ignorance of the world, 
her shrinking timidity, we can believe that 
only the bravery of despair animated her 
as she went forth from her own home to 
battle with the difficulties of an untried life. 

She went to the city to seek work. There 
she accidentally met with a doctor and his 
wife from Oregon, who had come to the 
city on a visit and were about to return 
home. They proved good Samaritans to 
her. They took her home with them and 
she worked six months in their family. At 
the end of that time her fourth child was 
born. The kind doctor and his wife nursed 
her as if she had been their own daughter. 
They pitied her and sympathized with her, 
and when she acknowledged that there was 
a perpetual hunger in her heart to see her 
children, they provided for the comfort of 
herself and her little one, and started her 
safely on her homeward journey. What 
depths of spiritual experience she had gone 
through in that six months we cannot know. 
She may have gained strength, and resolved 
to take up her heavy burden again, and 
bear it bravely to the end; she may have 
seen no light nor hope, but have been actu- 
ated, in her return, by the simple desire to 
see her children. Strong received her with 
sulky, reproachful words; but was glad to 
have order and comfort again in his home. 
He did not take blame upon himself for 
her action in leaving him, and did not try 
to reform after she returned. He drank as 
before, and abused her, and often taunted 
her by asking if she would not like to run 
away again. 

I saw her but once. She was then twenty- 
three years old, and was nursing her fifth 
child. She was pale and worn, and had a 
hunted, frightened look in her eyes. She 
had been defrauded of her birtbright. She 
ought, at that age, to have been matured in 
strong, healthy physical womanhood, and 
nourished to a full development of mind 
and character. Then she could have chosen 
her lifemate wisely and happily, her chil- 
dren would have been rosy and bright, her 
life would have been rightly ordered, and 
she could have sung, as she worked,— 

“Tis love. love, love, that makes the world go 
round.” 


Instead, she has been defrauded and op- 





pressed; degraded, soul and body; cheated, 





not only of joy and happiness; but even of 
the calmer and more enduring blessings of 
peace and contentment, This is one wo- 
man’s life; and the injustice of it cries to 
heaven. 





— 
THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
BY WOMEN. 


The struggle of women to free themselves 
from the social fetters which have for cen- 
turies proved an obstacle—in most cases an 
insuperable one—to their pursuit of knowl- 
edge, has of late been chiefly centered on 
the profession of medicine. The reason for 
this 1s not to be sought in any peculiar fit- 
ness of women to practice medicine, but 
must be attributed to the fact that in this 
direction their cause has found support in 
certain sentiments common to all civilized 
communities. The delicacy which led 
Queen Charlotte to employ a midwife while 
Dr. Hunter waited in the adjoining room 
among the ladies of the bed-chamber, and 
induced the Duchess of Kent to be deliver- 
ed of Queen Victoria by the hands of Mad- 
am Siebold, bas been steadily gaining in 
strength everywhere. There is, however, 
nothing very novel in the idea of Woman’s 
fitness to practice medicine, in some of its 
branches at least. 

The earliest records of the world’s histo- 
ry bear testimony to occasional instances of 
the successful practice of medicine by wo- 
men. Mythology corroborates the current 
belief in Woman’s capacity for this career 
by ascribing to the Egyptian Isis the duty 
of watching over the health of the human 
species, and the discovery of several drugs. 
Among the Romans, Juno Lucina presided 
over childbirth and hastened delivery. Hy- 
gieia, the daughter of Esculapius, and Ocy- 
roe, the daughter of Chiron, were learned 
in medicine. Esculapius is portrayed as 
followed by a multitude of both sexes who 
dispensed his benefits. As early as the 
eleventh century before Christ there existed 
in Egypt a college of physicians, who seem 
to have been of the sacerdotal caste, and 
were certainly of both sexes. The Iliad 
and Odyssey both refer to women skilled in 
the science of medicine; among the Greeks, 
Olympias of Thebes, Aspasia, and Agnodice 
were preéminent for their ability and med- 
ical writings. The skill of Agnodice is said 
to have been such as to have brought about 
the legal opening of the medical profession 
to all free-born women of the State. Phe- 
narete, the mother of Socrates, was a mid- 
wife. , 

Between the eleventh ana thirteenth cen- 
turies several women acquired wide-spread 
renown as teachers in the great school of 
Salerno. In the succeeding centuries many 
female physicians held professional chairs 
in the Universities of Italy, especially that 
of Bologna. In this University, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, “there 
was an Anna Morandi Mazzolini, whose 
husband hed the chair of Anatomy. It 
happened that he fell ill, and she, being a 
loving wife, sought to supply to him the 
place of his enfeebled powers. So she he- 
came an anatomist, and presently delivered 
his lectures for him from behind a curtain. 
She became famous, and was offered a chair 
at Milan, which, however, she refused, and 
remained at Bologna till her death, in 1774. 
Her anatomical models in wax are the pride 
of the Anatomical Museum at Bologna.”’ 

What, in brief, are the inferences to be 
drawn from the above historical summary? 

(1.) That there is a wide spread and ever- 
growing movement in all parts of the world 
in favor of allowing women to study and 
practice medicine. 

(2.) That their claims for admission to 
the existing medical schools for men have 
in many instances been acceded to, even in 
countries like Germany, where there is no 
considerable number of applicants for the 
privilege. 

(3.) That nowhere, except in Zurich dur- 
ing the two years of Russian invasion, have 
the predicted social, moral, or educational 
calamities befallen the colleges or commu- 
nities. The testimony as to these points is 
full, authoritative, and unequivocal. 

(4.) That the extent and force of the de- 
mand for the medical educational of women 
in the several countries is in direct ratio to 
the general enlightenment of the people, 
finding its loudest expression in England, 
and notably in America. 

No observant person can fail to admit 
that all the larger cities of America contain 
many female practitioners, who, despite 
their general lack of attainments and prop- 
er qualifications for the profession of med- 
icine, are on the average as well patronized 
as those of the other sex. We have reach- 
ed that absurd stage—and the sooner we 
recognize it the better—when the burning 
question is no longer, Shall women be al- 
lowed to practice medicine? They are 
practicing it, not by ones or twos, but by 
hundreds; and the only problem now is, 
Shall we give them opportunities for study- 
ing medicine before they avail themselves 
of the already acquired right of practicing 
it? It isclearly the interest of the commu- 
nity to give to women the fullest instruc- 
tion in accordance with the most approved 
systems and under the most eminent teach- 
ers; and also that their proficiency should 
be tested by the most rigid ordeals before 
they finally receive certificates. By a rec- 





ognition of these certificates, and their 
comparative values, the community would 
be able to protect itself from the imposi- 
tions of ignorant or fraudulent pretenders 
to medical knowledge.—James R. Chadwick: 
M. D. in the International Review for Octobe, 
soe—_______ 
WHAT OUR BOYS AND GIRLS ARE 
READING, 


tober 





The flashy newspapers that are sold upon 
the news-stands, and the vile publications 
that are hawked about more secretly, ane 
not, however, the whole of the mischievous 
reading that falls into the hands of our boys 
and girls. The libraries, the public libra. 
ries, the Sunday-school libraries furnish 
them with a great deal of reading that, gs 
they use it, is extremely hurtful to them 
The statistics that our librarians give ys 
showing the great excess of novels over a} 
other classes of books issucd to the patrons 
of the libraries give us food for rather dis. 
couraging reflection. From the Hartford 
Public Library one boy took one hundred 
and two novels in six months, and a gir) 
one hundred and twelve in the same time 
Think of the condition of these children’. 
minds at the end of such a carnival of sen. 
sations! Even though no books of posi- 
tively immoral character are admitted into 
the public libraries, it is clear that the pro. 
vision of so much mental excitement for 
our young people is doing them great dam. 
age. 

The late convention of librarians in Bos. 
ton discussed this matter very earnestly 
and tried to reach some practical conclu- 
sions. One radical suggestion was that a 
clty or town has no right to tax the people 
for the furnishing of mere amusement to 
anybody, and that therefore no fiction that 
is not clearly educational in its character 
should find room upon the shelves of the 
public libraries. Another proposition was 
that school children (and the restriction 
need not be limited to children at school) 
should not be allowed to take more than one 
story a week. Thatrule ought to be imme- 
diately adopted and rigidly enforced in all 
the public libraries. It is simple debauch- 
ery for any young person toread more than 


one novel a week.—Sunday Afternoon. 
—————- eso —-—_—_ 


FARMERS’ WIVES, 


It is no wonder that farmers’ wives break 
down so early in life. Working late nights, 
after a day of continuous toil, is one of the 
main causes. One woman tells me that she 
never sews a stitch until the rest of the 
family are abed, then she runs the sewing- 
machine until almost midnight. She says, 


“What a blessing my machine is to me!” 


but Ido not quite agree with her, for she 
is so tired when she does retire that she 
cannot rest. She is only thirty-eight years 
old, yet she looks to be fifty. Her husband 
is as much in the fault as she is, if he could 
only be brought to see it. He begins in the 
morning by keeping breakfast waiting til! 
every possible thing is done outside, no mat- 
ter how long she must wait, working over 
the hot stove to keep things just as he likes 
them. Next he must have every boy and 
girl on the place out helping him to get 
ready for his day’s work; meanwhile the 
housework stands still while mamma cares 
for baby. He is very particular to request 
that dinner should be ready at twelve o’clock, 
when he knows that he never gets ready 
for it before one. And soit goes. With 
washing, ironing, baking, cooking, putting 
things to rights and caring for children, she 
gets notime to sew, and as for reading, 
that is out of the question savea little while 
of a Sunday, and then the farmer generally 
monopolizes the solitary weekly. Under no 
considerations will the farmer quit his work 
before sundown, and that brings the milk- 
ing and most of the ‘‘chores” after dark. 
Of course supper waits. After that late, 
unwholesome supper, the farmer sits awhile, 
tired and sleepy, and consequently stupid, 
and by the time the tea-things are washed 
and put away he is ready to retire. Now 
the poor woman takes up her nightly task 

and works out the hours which should be 
spent in sleep. I have no patience with the 
woman who does so, or with the man who 
will allow it.—Correspondence Watchman. 


+o 
SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEM. 


The first Sunday meeting of the series for 
the present season, was held at the rooms 
of the Union, 4 Park street, Nov, 23d. The 
service was opened by singing, and the 
reading of the 112 Psalm by Dr. Haynes 
Prayer was then offered by Rev. Mrs. Bruce, 
the speaker of the day. 

Mrs. Bruce prefaced her remarks by ex- 
pressing her thanks for the privilege of 
again opening the meetings for the year, 
and referred to their important connection 
with the purposes of the Union, and also 
congratulated the society on its increased 
development in various departments, the 
better facilities for carrying on the work, 
and the number of earnest women who aré€ 
doing so much to aid in the realization of 
its aims. 

The selection given as the subject o! 
thought was from Ecclesiastes, 3: 11—‘‘He 
hath set the world in their hearts,” and the 
idea sought to be impressed was that the 
future of the world lies in humanity; but 
because we are a part of it we are 
less conscious of personal responsibility. 





—— 
-—_—_—_ 
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therefore we must take an outside view. 
Weare to be something in orderto do some- 
thing. The work of man is to eliminate the 
imperfections and bring out all beautiful 
nossibilities, and as in the vegeiable and 
animal kingdoms lower orders are lost and 
higher take their place so in humanity evil 
tendencies will disappear as the standsrd of 
attainment is raised. The speaker closed 
with the injunction, “Strive all that in you 
lies to perfect yourselves,” and the meeting 
was then opened for discussion, 

One spoke of the universal truth of the 
subject, and gave an incident that had come 
under her personal observation. Other 


gems of thought: 
~ The higher our ideals, so much greater 
will be our achievements. Nature only 
gives us the divine when we go to it with 
the divine in ourselves, and the ability to 
see it in its simplest manifestations. 
Distinction should be made between evil 
itself and the evildoer. Even through evil 


there is progression. 
Hope gives power. The inner life—the 
underside—the true criterion of worth. 


OO 
COTTON FACTORY IN GEORGIA, 


Noting this new venture at the Sonth, 
the New York Tribune says: 

Not long ago when a cotton factory was 
opened at Atlanta, Ga., one thousand wom- 
en and girls applied for work. Two weeks 
ago the superintendent advertised that he 
would need a force of over two hundred 
additional women and girls, to whom steady 
work would be given and good wages paid. 
From that day to this he has not seena 
dozen applicants and is afraid that he will 
either have to give up the plan of running 
at night, or fetch his experts from the 
North. Not only does he fail to get enough 
force for double running, but he cannot 
maintain a full force for day running. 
There is not a day that there are not vacant 
places. He has in the first place too lighta 
force, and in the second place it is composed 
of irregular workers, who come three or 
four days in the week and stay away the 
rest of the time. He has had on his books 
over three times as many operatives as he 
now has at work, but they have started 
and stopped until scarcely any of the origi- 
nal force are left. What is the cause of 
this change? It is not that the work is not 
remunerative. A faithful hand can make 
good wages, and an ordinary hand can 
clear $3 or $4 a week. It is not that the 
work is not pleasant, for the building is 
comfortable, warm, well ventilated, and 
the hours and rules of work are the same 
as those of other factories, The answer 
is that Southern women have never been 
taught to work. They have been accus- 
tomed to rely entirely upon the men of the 
family for a support, and to do nothing 
themselves. One of the officers of the 
mill says that a girl will come to the mill 
for work. She will work a few days, and 
will then get tired of it and say: “I am 
going to quit. My daddy has supported me 
all my life, and I reckon he can do it yet!” 
This officer says: ‘“They actually seem to 
have no 1dea of work—as the women of the 
North understand it. They know nothing 
of the steady, plodding, faithful work. 

oe 


DEATH OF MRS. DICKENS. 





The last act of a domestic tragedy was 
concluded in London on Saturday morning 
by the death of Mrs. Catherine Hogarth 
Dickens. The story of her separation from 
the novelist must yet be fresh in the public 
recollection. Thirty-seven years ago, when 
Mr. Dickens made his first visit to this 
country, he was accompanied by his young 
wife, and in the numerous reports of his 
movements and of the attentions which he 
received, she was sometimes kindly men- 
tioned. It was believed that they were ex- 
tremely happy in their domestic relations; 
nor was it supposed that one who wrote so 
tenderly of domestic love could fail to love 
tenderly to the end. So far as the world 
knew, the novelist and his wife continued 
to live contentedly together until 1858, when 
scandal came, and the separation was an- 
nounced. The old reason was assigned of 
incompatibility of temper. There was a 
supplementary story of the over-fondness 
of Mr. Dickens for Miss Georgiana Hogarth, 
his wife’s sister, who lived in his family. 
This Mr, Dickens publicly repudiated as 
grossly false and scandalous—asa libel upon 
the lady’s character and his own. It is not 
at all necessary to go into any discussion of 
this matter. Mr. Dickens may have lost 
his old love without the influence of a new 
and unlawful one. It is enough that it was 
lost. Incompatibility is sad enough with- 
out the imputation of infidelity. 

Society on both sides of the ocean, how- 
ever, has made this private and family mis- 
understanding the subject of much discus- 
sion. Mr. Dickens himself thought fit to 
print his own version of the affair, the sum 
total of considerable writing being that as 
he could not live happily with his wife, and 
as she could not live happily with him, it 
Was better that they should live apart. 
This might be said of any separation of a 
like kind; but when husbands and wives 
talk about their incompatibility—a word 
which we are sorry to say has come into 
frequent use—it by no means follows that 
the whole morality of the matter has been 
disposed of. It is the duty of those who 
are married to live happily together. For 
the sake of children, of good manners, of a 
relation the sacredness of which must not 
be lightly disregarded, marriages should not 
be practically annulled, except under the 
Pressure of the gravest necessity. A man 





of irritable nerves, of peculiar tastes, of 
exacting habits, of fixed notions, may find 
it hard work to live with a wife who frets 
him, who crosses him, who does not under- 
stand him, or who, perhaps, understands 
him too well. But all this does not by any 
means excuse the sundering of ties solemnly 
adopted in the presence of God and the 
world. A conscientious and high-minded, 
or even a merely kind hearted husband, 
will bear and forbear, will be gentle and 
pitiful, even though he may be sorely pro- 
voked, and will sacrifice not a few of his 
own preferences and partialities for the sake 
of peace and to save the good name of his 
household. But it is unquestionably true 
that men of genius are too often selfish, and 
labor under the hallucination that this 
world was created and is carried on expressly 
for their benefit. If Mr. Dickens was 
petted by the public, and féted and flattered, 
and in early life met with an astonishing 
literary success, such a fortune may have 
exercised a damaging effect upon his own 
character. There is evidence enough, even 
in the colleetion of his letters recently pub- 
lished, that he was a man difficult to please 
and particularly fond of having his own 
way. Little traits of his character peep out 
which are not altogether lovely. He may 
have been a man of the highest honor, and 
his affections were undoubtedly strong; but 
we suspect that no one ever lived more res- 
olutely bent on having his own way, or, we 
may say, his own ways, of which he had 
many. He must have been positive about 
little as well as about great things. With- 
out much stretch of language, he may be 
set down as eccentric—quite as much so, we 
think, as his friend Mr. Landor, who also 
had domestic difficulties. If we were writ- 
ing of any man smaller than the author of 
“The Tale of Two Cities,” we might de- 
scribe him as fussy. He had not a little of 
the particularity and pertinacity which the 
world, reasonably or unreasonably, attrib- 
utes to old maids. He speaks in his letters 
very sweetly of those who served upon his 
staff, during his reading tours, but it may 
be violently suspected that they did not 
have a good time of it. 

lf we consider the scandal of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s married life from these points of view, 
it is easy to see why his home was nota 
happy one. Mrs. Dickens undoubtedly 
was not a woman of genius; she was a 
plain, honest, simple Englishwoman, with 
her little tempers, perhaps, and may be with 
other infirmities of purpose and conduct. 
As the wife of her husband’s youth, as the 
mother of his children, she was worth car- 
ing for and carefully conciliating. If this 
was utterly impossible, there is nothing 
more to say; but impossible is a strong 
word. There is at the present time a ten- 
dency to depreciate the marriage relation. 
There are new theories about it, some of 
them wicked, and sume of them nonsensi- 
cal. Men occupyirg a distinguished posi- 
tion, whose example is therefore likely to 
be important, may well pause before they 
add the authority of their names to pleas of 
incompatibility which are mere evasions of 
duty and honor.—New York Tribune. 
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ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


Prof. Mudge has presented some interest- 
ing evidence relating to the antiquity of 
man in 7'he Kansas City Review of Science. 
He starts by assuming the correctness of the 
generally accepted opinion among gevlo- 
gists that man was on the earth at the close 
of the Glacial epoch, and offers evidence to 
prove that the antiquity of the race cannot 
be taken at less than 200,000 years. After 
the Glacial epoch, geologists have recog- 
nized, by their effects, three others, namely, 
the Champlain, the Terrace and the Delta, 
all supposed to be of nearly equal length. 
His argument for estimating the duration 
of these epochs is as follows: He takes the 
case of the Delta of the Mississippi, and 
notes the fact that, for a distance of about 
200 miles of this deposit, there are to be ob- 
served buried forests of large 
over the other, with interspaces of sand, 
Ten distinct forest growths of this nature 
have been observed, which must have suc- 
ceeded one another. ‘‘These trees are the 
bald cypress of the Southern States. Some 
have been observed over twenty-five feet in 
diameter, and one contained 5,700 annual 
rings. In some instances these huge trees 
have grown over the stumps of others equal- 
ly large, and such instances occur in all, 
or nearly all, the ten forest beds. From 
these facts it is not assuming too much to 
estimate the antiquity of each of these for- 
est growths at 10,000 years, or 100,000 
years for the ten forests. This estimate 
would not take into account the interval of 
time—which doubtless was considerable— 
that elapsed between the ending of one 
forest and the beginning of apother. 

“Such evidence,” concludes Prof. Mudge, 
‘‘would be received in any court of law as 
sound and satisfactory. We do not see 
how such proof is to be discarded when ap- 
plied to the antiquity of our race. There 
is satisfactory evidence that man lived in 
the Champlain epoch. But the Terrace 
epoch, or the greater part of it, intervenes 
betweed the Champlain and Delta epochs, 
thus adding to my 100,000 years. If only 





trees, one | 


as much time is given to both these epochs 
as to the Delta epoch, 200,000 years is the 
total result.” 
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INDEPENDENT IN EVERYTHING— 
NEUTRAL IN NOTHING, 


Established—Weekly in 1824, Daily in 1844, Sunday 
in 1878—By Samuel! Bowles. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


Is a first-class morning newspaper of eight pages, 
with twenty-four to thirty fall columns of reading- 
matter. It is comprehensive and enterprising, cover- 
ing the general news of the world with care and 
intelligence, and devoting special attention and gen- 
erous expense to collecting the home news of West- 
ern Massachusetts, southern Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and northern Connecticut, besides sum- 
marizing fully the record of local events in all the 
New England States. The telegraphic reports of 
the Associated Prevs are supplemented for its col- 
umns by many special despatches. It has its own 
correspondents in Boston, New York and Washing- 
ton, and frequent contributions of news from special 
sources in other important centers. Nearly a page 
of its contents is taken up with able and intelligent 
editorial discussion and comment on political and 
general subjects. Public questions are treated in a 
non-partisan,Sindependent spirit. Literary criticism 
and news are an important feature of its rich variety. 
Its several columns of miscellany in each issue are 
made up with taste and judgment. In aword Pur 
DatLy REPUBLICAN is a complete newspaper. It is 
sold for 3 cents a copy, 75cents a month or $9 a year; 
including the Sunday edition $11; 5 or more copies 
to one address, $8 a copy, one year. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN, 


Published early Sunday morning, is especially intend- 
ed for family reading, and so is devoted to news, 
literature, religion, domestic and social life, politics 
receiving but a smal! share of its attention. Itisa 
change and refreshment from the newspaper reading 
of the week. Its ample pages contain a rich assort- 
ment of local and general news, correspondence, 
editorial, original and selected stories, religious dis- 
cussions and,choice miscellany. It has regular let- 
ters from; Boston, Washington (during the sessions 
of Congress), Hartford, Worcester, and the local cen- 
ters of Western Massachusetts. Each number con- 
tains a good sermon by some prominent preacher, 
several columns are devoted to the entertainment of 
the children; it has a department of dramatic and 
musical news, and out-door sports receive liberal no 
tice and encouragement. A new novel entitled “A 
Man of Business,’’ by Charles J. Bellamy, was begun 
in the issue of November 2, and will be continued 
for several months. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the publishers. The Sunday Republican is de 
livered by special agents in the principal towns of 
Western Massachusetts and in the cities of Worcester 
and Hartford on the morning of publication. It is 
also sent by the earliest mails to all parts of the coun- 
try. Subscription, § cents a copy, $2 a year. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


Is a comprehensive and intelligent weekly journal of 
news, politics, literature, general information and 
enlightenment; a convenient quarto sheet, with 
seven pages devoted to reading matter, covering a 
large but choice selection of the best features of 
the Daily and Sunday Republican, with re-written 
and carefully classifled news summaries. One pege 
of its contents is devoted to a compart review of the 
general news of the week, another to the local intel- 
ligence of Western Massachusetts and the New Eng- 
land States, and from one to two pages to editorial 
articles. It contains much interesting political and 
general correspondence, occasional stories, original 
or selected, acolumn or more of carefully prepared 
religious intelligence, compilations of valuable infor- 
mation for the farmer, mechanic and the housewife, 
entertaining miscellany, etc., etc. Mr. Bellamy’s 
new novel is now being reprinted in its columns. 
The Weekly Republican is thusa valuable general 
newspaper for the famiiy, for the farmer, and for the 
active business or professional man, who cannot 
keep pace with detailed daily issues, and especially 
for New Englanders at home and abroad. Subscrip- 
tion: Four cents a copy; 75 cents for six months; 
$1.50 a year; in “clubs of 10 or more, $1.25 a copy, 
one year, and a free copy to the getter up of the club. 
A special cash commission, to be made known on ap- 
plication, is allowed to postmasters and others acting 
as local agents. Newsdealers suppled at $2.50 per 
100 copies. 


AS ADVERTISING MEDIUMS, 


The several editions of the Republican are une- 
qualled in New England, outside of Boston, They 
circulate among the most intelligent classes, and 
reach a greater number of purchasing readers than 
any similar publications within the field named. 

Specimen copies of the three editions sent on ap- 
plication—and all subscriptions payable strictly in 
advance. 

Checks and postoflice orders to be made payable 
to SamvueL Bowes, Otherwise, 

Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 


49 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 
J pte ag NEW-—Six long shelves, periodical 
tJ-4 rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the money than common cases, as movable as an easy 
chair, $15. Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 





An “Agricultural Number” of 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 





In addition to the usual variety in the contents of 
ScritBNER, the November issue contains a half dozen 
papers of the highest interest to farmers, and others 
interested in rural life: ‘‘The Agricultural Distress 
in Great Britain,” by P. T. Quinn; “Farming in 
Kansas,’ by Henry King; ‘Success with Small 
Fruits,” by E. P. Roe; “Rare Lawn-Trees,” by Sam- 


| uel Parsons Jr.; ‘‘The Mississippi Jetties, and their 








effect on the prices of agricultural products, and 
“How Animals Get Home,” by Ernest Ingersoll. 

There are two fine portraits of Bayard Taylor—one 
engraved by Cole, from the best photograph, and the 
other a reproduction by Juengling, of O’ Donovan's 
bronze bass-relief. These portraits accompany a dis- 
criminating critique of Taylor, by Stedman. Clarence 
Cook has a paper on ‘Morris Moore’s Old Masters,” 
with a reproduction, by Cole, of Raphael's “Apollo 
and Marsyas.”’ There are Poems, Stories and Sketches; 
“The French Quarter of New York’’; ‘Extracts from 
the Journal of Henry J. Raymond,” with interesting 
reminiscences of Daniel Webster; a beautiful story, 
by Boyesen; an ingeniousstory, “A Sigh’’; the fourth 
part of “Confidence,’’ by Henry James, Jr., begun in 
August; and the first part of a new American novel 
of Creole life, “The Grandissimes,”’ by George W. 
Cable, of New Orleans, the author of “Old Creole 
Days,”’ which has created such an excellent impres- 
sion in the literary world. ‘‘The reign of Peter the 
Great,’’ by Eugene Schuyler, is noted editorially. 
This splendid series of Illustrated Historical Papers, 
the greatest work of the sort yet undertaken by any 
popular magazine, will begin in the January issue, 
and will continue for two years. 

All that enterprise and skill can do will be done to 
maintain the position of ScripneR as the leading 
popular periodical of America. With the revival of 
the agricultural and business interests of the country, 
increased attention will be paid to papers on great 
public enterprises and interests, already a notable 
feature of the magazine. 

Price $4.00 a year; 35 cents anumber. Subscrip- 
tions should begin with the November number. Buy 
it of your book-seller or send the subscription price 
to the publishers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway New York. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and2to4p.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 4 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, Bein 
large, they give strenuth and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 18 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
oftice may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 
AND BAD NAILS, 
Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston, _ 3mo4i — 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
Miss Bates offers the ““ALrHa” a perfect fitting un- 


dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute foz 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Unioson Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or ‘Alpha’ suits at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 








ANNIE T. FOGG 
fs me rho. 

Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made, Patterns cut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 


THE NEW ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTER, 


manufactured by Mrs.™M. A. Kilgour, 
™ commends itself at once to every lady 
4 suffering from weakness, ruptures 
or strains. 

For corpulency it has no rival, giv- 
J ing comfort and strength, besides hold- 
ing the abdomen in the desired form. In fact, it 
is a perfect corset for the hips and abdomen. The 
increasing demand for this supporter is sufficient 
proof of its value. Invalids within the city proper 
fitted at their homes without extra charge. Ladies at 
a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by writing 
for instructions in regard to measurement. Price, 
from $2 to $5; average, $3. 

A Combination DRESS-REFORM CORSET. This 
is anew corset,thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bust adjustable. Shoulder straps can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn 1n, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has no equal. 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, ete. For 
particulars call on or address Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 
Combination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flights 





UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


HYGiENIC 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Mrs, A. Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.V.City. 


UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. — 


No paste, pins nor springs, self indexed. Of the 
35 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 
READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
REVOLVING BOOK-CGASES. 


Over thirty different patterns, both iron and wood, 


"$5.00 to $35.00. 


Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
common case; infinitely more convenient. Sold on 
trial. 

Warranted the best. Full lists free. 








Economy Co,, 27 Franklin St, 





PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street, 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
LOWEST CAS PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


end for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 


 McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 


stalments. First quality ir all respects. Ca ana 
examine. 
Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 


Essex St, ly24 


KNAB 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent. 506 Washington st. 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 423m 
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BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD | 75 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, ; | 


The “Blake Pianos” are considered the best toned 

and finest finished instruments in the market. A 

printed guarantee for five years with every piano. 

sowest prices; easiest terms. Call and examine, or 
send for catalogue. 

CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO.,, 
616 Washington St., Boston. 
3mo48 


26D ABLISHED 1846. _ 





FOR 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


‘oe ‘ 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 








ATTANV HOVWOLS 


/ 
4 


LIVER & STOMACH 
CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 


‘Wa 











THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 

124 TREMONT STREET, 
Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 


4itf 


STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 
t HANDSOME, strorg enough to hold safely 300 
volumes, larger than a writing-desk, folds in- 
stantly, occupies only the space of a table-leaf, can 


be carried easily anywhere by a child. Price, $3. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnut finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 
¢7 a week. $12 a day at home easily made. Cost 
$12 ly Outfit free. Trugz &Co., Augusta, Maire, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Dec. 6, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ent, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usinese de mt of the paper, must be addressed 
o Box ; — > ~~ ttances L, Eapeneee 

Letters or P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 








Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 
The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. e change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should’ be made the firet or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their oa ons and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








PETITIONS. 


In another column is the petition circula- 
ted this year by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. Let every person 
who has not received a printed form, cut 
this one out, paste it on a blank sheet, and 
at once begin the circulation. The Legisla- 
ture wil] meet next month, and the time is 
short. L. 8. 

OO 
THE ELECTION NEXT TUESDAY. 


The city election in Boston occurs next 
Tuesday, December 9. About a thousand 
women will vote for the first time. The 
names of candidates for the school com- 
mittee are found in{the daily journals. Mrs. 
Dr. Talbot and Mrs. Sarah D. Lane are the 
women candidates on the Republican ticket. 
The voting precincts in each ward are post- 
ed in public places, and are also in the daily 
papers. There will be no difficulty in 
knowing where to go to vote. As there is 
to be no smoking until after twelve o’clock, 
women will of course, where it is possible, 
vote before that time. It is probable tick- 
ets will be distributed at the polls. Each 
‘woman must see that she has the right one. 
At the elections which occurred last Tues- 
day in thirteen cities in this State, the great- 
est courtesy and respect was shown to the 
new voters. The women themselves found 
there were no bugbears in the way. The 
nameless horror which has hovered about 
the idea of Woman Suffrage is dissipated 
forever. L. 8. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


The message of President Hayes was 
published in an unworthy, surreptitious 
way, in advance of its delivery to Congress. 
That fact furnishes its own sorry comment. 
But all the same, the message is eagerly 
sought and read by statesmen, by politicians, 
by scholars and by plain people. But there 
is one class who read this important State 
paper as no other class ever reads it. I 
mean the disfranchised women, who know 
what disfranchisement involves and im- 
plies. 

They watch each year for the Message 
of the President and for those of the gov- 
ernors of the states, in the hope that at last 
there may be a recognition of their demand 
for Suffrage. 

There are women who have read over the 
columns of this message, noting its topics 
one by one till the very last. They half 
think they have it, with all its weight, on 
their side, when they read the paragraph on 
protection of civil rights, as follows: 


The elections of the past year, though 
occupied only with state offices, have not 
failed to elicit in the political discussions 
which attended them all over the country, 
new and decisive evidence of the deep in- 
terest which the great body of citizens take 
in the progress of the country toward a more 
general and complete establishment, at 
whatever cost, of universal security and 
freedom in the exercise of the elective fran 
chise. While many topics of political con- 
cern demand great attention from our peo- 
ple, both in the sphere of national and State 
authority, I find no reason to qualify the 
opinion I expressed in my last annual mes- 
sage, that no temporary or administrative 
interests of a, however urgent or 
weighty, will ever displace the zeal of our 
people in defense of the primary rights of 
citizenship, and that the power of public 
opinion will override all political prejudices, 
and all sectionel and state attachments in 
demanding that all over our wide territory 
the name and cbaracter of citizen of the 
United States shall mean one and the same 
thing, and carry with them unchallenged 
security and respect. 

This fine passage apparently universal, 
and in its application broad as the human 
race, sets the pulses thrilling with hope, 
untilin reading on, we find it limited to 
those who by ‘“‘existing laws” are already 
entitled to vote. 

The message says: 

We earnestly appeal to the intelligence 
and patriotism of all good citizens of every 
part of the country, however much they 
may be divided in opinions on other politi- 
cal subjects, to unite in compelling obedi- 
ence to existing laws aimed at the protec- 
tion of the right of Suffrage. I respectful- 
ly urge upon Congress to supply any de- 
fects in these laws which experience has 
shown and which it is within its power to 
remedy. 1 again invoke the codperation of 
the executive and legislative authorities of 
the States in this great purpose. Iam fully 
convinced thatgif the public mind can be 
set at rest on this paramount question of 
popular rights, no serious obstacle will 
thwart or delay the complete pacification of 





the country, or retard the general diffnsion 
of prosperity. 

The President only means to ask all good 
men to see that the negroes at the South 
shall not be intimidated, in the exercise of 
their right to vote. Every good citizen is 
grateful and glad to have this done. But 
there are fifteen millions of women whose 
right to vote has no protection. It is the 
mad freak of desperadoes which interferes 
with the political rights of two millions of 
freedmen. But statute laws in every State 
in the Union interfere with the exercise of 
the same rights by women. Laws which 
are in direct opposition to the Bill of rights 
of each State, to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and to the Constitution of the 
United States itself. But this grossest out- 
rage upon the rights of half the people, 
this violation of the foundation principles 
of representative government is forgotten in 
the President’s message of 1879. But let 
women not forget itthemselves. Let them 
strive to bring the time when ‘‘all over our 
wide territory the name and character of citi- 
zen of the United States shall mean one and 
the same thing, and carry with them unchal- 
lenged security and respect.” L. 8. 

oe 


HIS SOUL 18S MARCHING ON. 





December second is memorable as the 
day on which John Brown was executed. 
Hereafter 1t will also be memorable as the 
day on which, for the first time, the women 
of Massachusetts exercised the citizens’ right 
to vote. They voted and were voted for, 
and were elected. All the predictions of 
evil soothsayers failed. Husband and wife 
went arm in arm to the polls, each pleased 
to accompany the other. Women went 
alone to vote just as they go to the post- 
office, or to pay their taxes, or they went in 
groups as they go to concerts and lectures. 
The newspapers simply mentioned the facts 
in the case, as part of the election news, 
so quietly has this new order been estab- 
lished. . Verily John Brown’s ‘‘Soul is 
marching on.” L. 8. 

Sia 


SURELY AND NOT SLOWLY. 





Every sign of the times indicates the 
coming of that order of society which rec- 
ognizes and accepts women as co-workers 
with men, sharing with them in al] inter- 
ests which must be common interest, and 
all rights which must be human rights. 

This was particularly indicated at the 
unveiling of the Thomas Statue at Wash- 
ington the other day. Speeches were made 
by President Hayes, Staniey Matthews, 
Gen. McCook and others, well-known in 
political life. Miss Annie Storey read an 
original poem by Edward Renaud, the con- 
cluding line of which 
“Then crown the hero’s name with three times three.” 
was followed by three rousing cheers, Gen. 
Garfield then announced the next speaker, 
and the presence and participation of Miss 
Storey, was a matter of course. Even the 
newspaper paragraphist eager for an item 
failed to find in it anything to make special 
note of, or tocomment on. 

How could even the request that a wo- 
man should read a poem on such an occa- 
sion have been met thirty years ago? We 
should have had endless changes on the 
words ‘‘out of her sphere,” ‘‘seeking noto- 
riety,” &c., &c. What is more marked 
than the change which is wrought in the 
public sentiment by the above fact? 

“So round and round we run, 
And evér the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.’’ 
L. 8. 
oo 


WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Two women have been nominated as can- 
didates for the School Committee in this 
city, Mrs. Sarah D. Lane and Mrs. Emily 
Talbot. Mrs, Sarah D. Lane has for many 
years taken an active interest in education- 
al matters, not alone from a love for educa- 
tion in the abstract, but also as a mother of 
five sons, all of whom are, or have been, 
pupils in our public schools. She was an 
active member of the committee on teach- 
ers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and has 
always been the associate and tellow-work- 
er with such women as Abby May, Ednah 
D. Cheney, Misses Peabody and Crocker. 
She is a believer in the more liberal meth- 
ods of school conduct, and would, doubt- 
less, favor any measure that would tend to 
improve the standard of teachers or in- 
crease their efficiency. 

Mrs. Emily Talbot has bad considerable 
experience in school affairs. Sheis a native 
of Winthrop, Me,, and taught in her own 
State, and in Baltimore, Md. For seven 
years she has been a member of the execu- 
tive committee on poor children’s excur- 
sions, and has dene much to make that en- 
terprise a success, while similar charities in 
other cities have all failed. She is also ac- 
tive inthe Social Science Association, being 
Secretary of its department of education, 
and is a director of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Education of Women. Her four 
children are now, or have been, pupils in 
the Boston public schools, and, for that rea- 
son, if for no other, she takes a warm inter- 
est in popular education. One daughter is 
in Boston University, and is a registered 
voter. It is believed these candidates will 
receive the votes of men and women. If 
elected there will then be three women on 





the Board and twenty-four men. But this 
isa good beginning. L. 8. 


MISS HINDMAN. 


Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pennsylvania, 
who is well-known as an able and faithful 
advocate of Woman Suffrage has been ap- 
pointed by the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, as its financialagent. She will 
enter upon her work at once, and in con- 
nection with it, will also act as agent for 
the Woman’s JourNAL. She is most cheer- 
fully commended to the public. L. 8. 

> ———— 








A NEW MOVEMENT. 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association at 
its last meeting, voted to invite clergymen 
in all parts of the State who are known or 
supposed to be, friendly to Woman Suffrage 
to present the question to their congrega- 
tions at such time, and in such manner as 
will be best adopted to interest them in the 
question, and to induce them to coiperate 
for, and contribute to its support. 

In accordance with this vote personal ap- 
plication has already been made to several 
clergymen to aid in this way. 

The great army of women who are in the 
churches are needed to join with us and 
“lend a hand” in this work which aims to 
bring the influence of women into the State 
as it now isin the churches. It is hoped 
that many ministers will be ready to unite 
with usin this new movement to extend 
interest, and com ine sympathies for the 
rights of women. L. 8. 

ee 
VOTES AND CHURCH MEMBERS. 


Rev. Dr. R. H. Seeley of Haverhill, de- 
livered the second lecture in the Eliot 
Church course of entertainments, Monday 
evening, on ‘The Error ard Peril of Woman 
Suffrage.” The Lawrence Hagle reporting 
the lecture says: 

He reminded women that while society 
with its politeness and good manners is 
one thing, caucus rooms and halls of Legis- 
latures, where men contest sharply, earn- 
estly, passionately, often brutally, for pow- 
er, place and possession, would be a very 
different thing. 

It is to the protection of such brutal con- 
testants Rev. Mr. Seeley advises women to 
leave themselves and their legal and politi- 
cal rights! Rev. Mr. Seeley is a voter, so 
are the male members of his church. Is it 
nota good deal of ‘‘cheek” for Rev. Mr. 
Seeley to turn women out of politics, and 
keep them with politicians in the church? 

L. 8. 
————- # o —— ——- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 

the State of Massachusetts, 

We the undersigned, residents of 
and citizens of Massachusetts, twenty-one 
years of age and upwards, respectfully pray 
your Honorable Bodies to enact a law en- 
abling women to vote in Presidential elec- 
tions; also to enact a law enabling women 
to vote in the election of County, Town 
and Municipal officers; also, to take steps 
so to amend the State Constitution as to es- 
tablish the equal political rights of all Ameri- 
can citizens, irrespective of sex. 

oe 


THE WORK IN CALIFORNIA, 


Clara 8. Foltz, of San Jose, California, 
sends out the following petition for Woman 
Suffrage: 

To the Honorable the Senate and Assembly of the 

Stateof California; 

We, the undersigned, Citizens of California, of 
lawful age, do petition your Honorable Body to sub- 
mit to the voters of the State an amendment to the 
Constitution, which shall confer upon women the 
right to vote for all elective officers on terms of 
equality with men. 


In connection with this she says: 


We propose that every woman in the State 
shal! have an opportunity to sign this peti- 
tion, which, when signed, will be a vote 
that she demands her right as a citizen 
upon equal terms witb male citizens. We 
believe that we will be able to unite the in- 
telligent people (of which class we have a 
large majority) of this State upon the prin- 
ciple of equal rights, equal opportunities, 
equal responsibilities before the law, and 
that, before the Legislature has adjourned, 
we will have succeeded in submitting to the 
voters of the State an amendment to the 
Constitution which shall confer upon 
woman the right to vote for all elective 
officers on terms of equality with men. 
We propose to work with such power that 
no party prejudice or aristocracy of sex 
can check the swelling tide that must ere 
long drive back our opposers or swallow 
them up in its onward flow. We will work 
until victory unfurls its banner above our 
heads, and we feel the shackles loosen and 
give way until they fall at our feet and 
we trample them in the dust. We are 
weary of sitting in the cellar of the temple 
of pe! and listening to the distressing 
noise of the feet of our brothers overhead. 
‘‘Let us have peace;” but peace we will not 
have, until we sit side by side with our 
brothers in the council chambers of this 
nation, and they have learned to look upon 
us, not as idle toys, to be taken up at 
pleasure or cast aside at will, but as the 
equal, undivided half of the whole human 
race, each laboring for the common good, 
until our united efforts shall make of our 
glorious republic the brightest jewel in the 
coronet of nations. 

This ringing call to work, may be ad- 
dressed equally well to friends of Suffrage 
everywhere, who must not abate a particle 
of effort till our victory is won. L. 8 





WHAT UNDERGRADUATES OF HARVARD 
SAY. 


_—— 


The innovation of Harvard professors 
giving instruction to women has led to a 
very general discussion in a quiet way, 
among the undergraduates of the college 
proper, respecting the whole subject of co- 
education and Woman Suffrage. Without 
pretending to voice any opinion of a ma- 
jority, it may not be amiss to note some of 
the positions assumed by individuals and 
the general spirit manifested in the whole 
treatment of the question. 

Many persons, even among professed Wo. 
man Suffragists, suppose that young men in 
college are indifferent to this subject; that 
they are absorbed by selfish, ambitious 
plans in life; that they care nothing about 
the issues involved and desire only to be let 
alone. Nothing could be more unjust. 
The great mass of young men take a deep 
interest in thismovement. They hold opin- 
ions, decided ones, too, on one side or the 
other. Further, they are net backward in 
making known their sentiments, even when 
they are not in agreement with the great 
head of the university. This fact the 
friends of higher education for women 
ought to recognize. The president of Col- 
umbia College advocates the admission of 
women to that institution, but the students 
utter a protest through the college papers, 
and that spirit of independence exists 
among all students, though happily not al- 
ways expressed in that way. 

Concerning the attitude of students at 
Harvard toward the main question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, I think it may be safely said 
that it is favorable. It would, indeed, be 
interesting to know the exact proportion, 
but, in default of that, the position of the 
best class of students may be taken, and 
this, certainly, is strongly in favor of a new 
order of things. Young men of a serious, 
candid mind arrive at the year of their ma- 
jority and have all the duties of citizenship 
thrust upon them. They see their sisters 
grow up to the same age, with the same in- 
fluences and the same qualifications as 
themselves, yet deprived of any voice in 
these matters. The question naturally 
arises why cne has these responsibilities im- 
posed and the other not. That query most 
thinking students have great difficulty in 
answering to their satisfaction, and the be- 
lief is soon entertained that it ought not to 
be. Opinions developed in this way are 
pretty sure to remain, for the person feels 
that he has formed them independently, 
when the mind was, more than at any other 
time of life, unbiased. The number of 
those who stand in this light to-day, in all 
our institutions of learning is very large, 
and is increasing every year. Common 
sense will ultimately assert itself here as 
elsewhere. As the reign of might goes 
down, the reign of intelligence, of right, 
must go up. 

The question of Woman Suffrage is, 
then, only a matter of time. If the men of 
the present generation who throng the 
houses of legislation do not confer the bal- 
lot upon Woman, those of a succeeding 
generation certainly will. And that day is 
greatly hastened by the annual introduction 
of a great body of educated young men into 
active life who believe in this side of the 
question. 

The Nation might find in this food for 
reflection. It says: ‘‘What the world 
wants to hear now is some account of the 
progress they (the Suffragists) have made in 
converting men and women to thefr views. 
This is the more important because there is 
a wide-spread and, we believe, well-found- 
ed impression that the cause is losing 
ground.” If the Nation will admit this kind 
of testimony, 1 think it will not be difficult 
to show, even to its reluctant mind, that 
the cause is gaining, not losing ground. 

When we come to the question of coédu- 
cationat Harvard, the prevailing sentiment 
umong undergraduates is not so apparent. 
One might suppose that if Suffrage princi- 
ples were held, coéducation would follow 
logically. But the facts unfortunately do 
not confirm the presumption. Still, it is 
not so much cotducation that is opposed as 
cotducation at Harvard. Many who be- 
lieve in the Suffrage do not believe in cotd- 
ucation. Some who believe in coéducation 
for younger institutions, think it imexpedi- 
ent in ‘Old Harvard.” A few are willing 
that women should be admitted to Harvard 
after they have graduated. Others, still, 
hold that the college has as many students 
already as it can accommodate, and that it 
would be simply suicidal to increase that 
number to any great extent. These differ- 
ent shades of opinion have a greater or 
smaller number of followers; but through 
them all, it will be noticed, there runs the 
element of selfishness. Students are afraid 
that by the admission of women they are to 
be deprived of some of their privileges. It 
is not so much the presence of women that 
is objected to as the curtailment of their 
liberties. 

It does not, therefore, seem very clear at 
present, on which side the weight of opin- 
ion lies, ouly that very trivial and very un- 
worthy motives enter into any discussion 
from the undergraduate standpoint. 

It will do no harm to remark, in closing, 
that, as the votes of the alumni shape the 





course of the college, it behooves the friends 
of cotducation to concentrate their influence 
more upon Harvard men, graduates and 
undergraduates alike, and less upon the pub- 
lic at large. Benton M. Frruan, 
Harvard Coliege. 
+oo—______ 


WOMEN ON THE FRONTIER. 

Fully to appreciate Woman's courage and 
strength one needs to spend a few months 
on the frontier. Out there one grows very 
skeptical in regard to the physical degener- 
acy of American women. The privations 
and hardships of this life in a new country 
they seem to endure quite as well as mep. 
It is no unusual thing to see women at 
work in the fields with their husbands, 
Their lot in this new country is much harder 


than that of men. Man no longer gets’ 


bread ‘‘by the sweat of his brow.” Here 
men bring to their aid all the latest inventions 
in labor-saving machinery. Men ride to 
plough, to sow, to reap. On farms where 
the only barn isa straw shed and only house 
for the family a shanty made of sods, you 
see expensive machinery standing about the 
yards, Yet the women on many of these 
farms draw water from deep wells with a 
pail fastened to a rope, not even a windlass 
to aid them. They pound an old-fashioned 
dasher up and down to make butter, and do 
all the work of a farmer’s kitchen with no 
conveniences, Many of them are living in 
one room, amid discomforts untoli. Even 
on the farms where comfortable houses have 
taken the place of the old homestead shanty, 
itis as much the exception to find any of 
the modern aids to woman’s work, as to 
find the man without all the appliances for 
farming, in the shape of soders, sulky- 
plows, reapers, etc. Yet the cheerful way 
in which women endure these privations is 
marvellous. 

During a long drive this fall, while rest- 
ing at noon to lunch, I sought a cabin near 
at hand to begadrink of milk. It wasa 
sod house of one room, and resting there 
while my husband went with his gun in 
search of wild ducks, I heard this story :— 

It was quite a cold day, and as the woman 
filled the little cooking-stove with hay and 
dried weeds, she said: ‘‘I spect you don’t 
haft to burn hay, do you? Wall, hay 
makes a good hot fire, only it’s rather both- 
ersome to keep puttin’ it in the stove when 
you're ironing and baking; but I don’t com- 
plain of hay. There’s lots of things worse 
than burnin’ hay. We've been here nigh 
on to five years, and the first three years the 
grasshoppers took nearly everything we 
raised. It’s been pretty hard scrapin’ some- 
times to get enough to eat.” 

‘*Didn’t you ever get discouraged?” I 
asked. 

“Wall, no. My man he got discouraged 
and wanted to go back, but I said no; this 
country’s bound to be something sometime, 
and I'm going to stick it out. I knowed it 
would be better for my children. I’ve got 
three boys and this little girl. The boys 
they’re out herding the cattle. I know the 
Almighty never meant this nice farming 
country for the hoppers, and we'll peter it 
through somehow till they leave. Next 
year we'll have a deed for our homestead, 
and we have atrue claim, so we’re bound 
to have half a section of land for our boys, 
anyway. We're getting a right good start 
in cattle, and one ortwo good crops will 
fetch us out all right. My man is glad now 
he staid, but he used to get dreadful dowr- 
hearted sometimes. We came from Wis- 
consin; he was a Carriage-painter there. 
We had a good living right along, but 
couldn’t get nothing ahead. And then he 
was getting poor health being over the paint 
so much. I knowed if we went back it 
would bea good deal worse for him and 
the children, and I was bound to stay. All 
that ever worried me was that the children 
should miss schooling, but we have a good 
schoolhouse now, and will have school right 
along.” 

Taking some apples from my lunch-basket 
I gave them to the little girl. 

‘‘What are they, ma?” she said. 

‘‘Why, the dear, she don’t know what an 
apple is! Eat it, honey, it’s good to eat. 
The children haven’t seen an apple since 
wecame here. Weare talking of getting 
some for them this Christmas.” 

Just then the boys came in from the 
prairie with their arms full of weeds for 
the fire. The delight of the two older boys 
at sight of the apples brought tears to my 
eyes. The younger boy was as much puz- 
zled as the little girl had been. 

“‘Ain’t they good, boys?” said the mother, 
sharing their delight. ‘Put two away for 
pa. Won't he be tickled to have an apple? 
It’s so long since we have had any,” she 
said, turning to me, ‘‘but now the railroad’s 
got so near, we can have more thiugs, I 
hope.” 

“Come and see me,” I said, as I went 
away. ‘I live in Sioux Falls. You prob- 
ably come there often.” It was only eight 
miles away. 

“I've never been there yet,” she said, 
“but I’m going sometime. I don’t go no- 
where much off the place, except to meetin’ 
when we have meetin’. I have only been 
to C——, the nearest town, twice since I 
came here.” 

Think of the life on that wild prairie! 


—_— 
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No change; no recreation; only Methodist 
meeting once a month to relieve the monot- 
ony. And yet the woman was full of hope 
and courage. 

Although on many of these farms you 
find more comforts than on this one, many 
of the homes fast getting luxurious, yet 
this woman’s story could be repeated again 
and again, and by many with a darker side. 
Women go through with the pains and per- 
ils of child-bearing in homes like these, 
nurse their sick and bury their dead with 
nothing to relieve the suffering, yet I have 
seldom heard a woman complain of the 
hardships of the life. Nearly all have left 
comforts behind, many luxuries and refine- 
ments, to endure these privations for the 
sake of future benefits. 

In nine cases out of every ten it is the 
woman's courage and patience that has heid 
the family here through the trying days this 
country has known. Some recognition has 
been made of women’s deserts. Our Leg- 
islature last winter gave women the right to 
yote in school elections. In one country 
district the men had decided that ‘times 
were too hard to havea school this winter,” 
but when the school-meeting was called the 
women turned out and voted the necessary 
tax, and there is to be a six months’ school 
in that district, beginning the first of De- 
cember. E. T. W. 
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“THE TRAINING GIRLS NEED.” 


Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson read a paper 
ata meeting of the Moral Education Associ- 
ation on Friday evening, November 14th. 
Taking for her subject ‘The Training 
which Girls Need,” she gave it five divi- 
sions; proper physical training, the training 
which produces well disciplined minds, 
trained perceptive faculties, technical train- 
ing, training conducive to rectitude of judg- 
ment and conduct. 

For proper physical training of girls, the 
mothers must understand physiology and 
hygiene, and be more desirous that their 
daughters should be well developed and 
strong physically than that they should ex- 
cel in the amount of work that they could 
do, or even in their knowledge. In the 
matter of bodily strength and beauty she 
believed the ancient Greeks should be our 
teachers. We say that women are natural- 
ly weaker, physically, than men; but by 
the dress of women, and a disregard on 
their part of much which is considered nec- 
essary to the health of men, or is brought 
to bear upon them through their occupa- 
tions, women are kept weak. History and 
a knowledge of the physical power of 
women in uncivilized lands will suggest to 
us how far we have departed from the realm 
of physical laws in our advances in social 
and intellectual life. And progress in life 
is only made sure under good physical 
conditions. If the girls are not educated 
to be strong, are encouraged to be weak, 
the women will be invalids, and the race 
will degenerate. We want the girls so 
trained that they shall not only be workers 
in the world, but that they shall be good 
and happy workers; and to this end they 
must be in good health. 

But woman should be more than strong 
and beautiful, and a good and happy 
worker, she should be a thinker, a source 
of inspiration to herself and others. Let 
her be the queen of her home, intelligently 
and gracefully ruling there; but let her also 
with a well-disciplined mind, deep and broad 
sympathies, be conversant with political 
economy, understand the government of 
her own country, be an intelligent patriot, 
& true and wise lover of humanity, aud a 
benefactor of ler race. 

For the thorough mental discipline of 
girls Mrs. Woolson recommended mathe- 
matics and the classics; algebra, geometry, 
Latin and Greek. Next she advised the 
study of the natural sciences; chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, botany and physiology. 
And in addition to these she would have 
political economy and rhetoric, and the 
modern languages studied. 


In regard to the perceptive faculties, the 
speaker emphasized the importance of 
having children early trained to observe ac- 
curately by means of the Kindergarten sys- 
tem of education. She would have the 
training of the perceptive faculties con- 
tinued in the higher schools by means of 
drawing. She would have the girls less 
subjective in their mental life and more ob- 
jective, 

As to technical training, every girl as 
well as every boy, should have included in 
her education that which would make her 
askilled laborer in some profession or trade. 
That which would enable her to be self- 
Supporting. After dwelling at some length 
on the importance of technical training, 
and giving suggestions on the subject, and 
illustrations to enforce her convictions as to 
its worth, Mrs. Woolson closed by urging 
that the girls be so taught that they shall 
have clear moral discernment, and value 
highest moral worth. 

The meeting was well attended, and we 
felt that the three quarters of an hour given 
to the hearing of the able and valuably 
Suggestive paper must have been helpful to 
all. G. Davis. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ex-Empress Eugénie will return to 
England in December. , 


Three women were nominated on the 
School Board of Springfield. 


Of fifty members elected on the London 
school board, nine are women. 

Ladies who took the trouble to be assess- 
ed should now take the trouble to vote. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary will have two 
weeks’ vacation at Christmas and New 
Years. 


Oberlin College suffered $200 damage on 
the evening of the 14th ult., by a fire in 
the laboratory. 


The numberof women registering in Bos- 
ton is over +000. 


The Harvard law school has asked for 
250,000, of the Hastings’ gift, for a new 
building. 

There are twelve hundred womenin Wor- 
cester, Mass., whose property is assessed at 
$4,500,000 

Mr. James Russell Loweil’s house at 
Cambridge, Mass., has been rented for the 
winter by Mr. Ole Bull. 


Rev. D. N. Utter, of Olympia, has been 
elected chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives of Washington Territory. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes (‘Tom Brown”) bas 
written a book upon ‘‘The Manliness of 
Christ,” which will appear soon. 


West Virginia has a school population of 
206,274, and the school apportionment for 
this year amounts to $522,083.52. 

Prof. David E. Bartlett, teacher in the 
American asylum for the deaf and dumb at 
Hartford, Ct., died recently, aged 74. 

Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘Haworth’s” has been 
dramatized under the title of ‘‘Loved and 
Lost,” and has been played in England. 


President McCosh, though now seventy 
years old, is very fond of riding, and goes 
out in the saddle every day for an hour. 

Boston University offers in Collegiate and 
Post-graduate studies, in Theology, Law, 
and Medicine, the choicest of eastern ad- 
vantages. 


The annual product of honey in this 
country is believed to be about 35,000,000 
pounds. This year’s crop in California has 
been a pait:al failure. 

Mrs. J. McK. Holliday, mother of Gov- 
ernor Holliday, died at Winchester, Va., 
recently, aged eighty-one. The Governor 
was in Winchester at the time. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker is to give up his 
appointment as Railroad Commissioner, and 
the Governor of Connecticut will soon name 
another person for the office. 


Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co. have 
just issued ‘*The Poetical Works of bayard 
Taylor,” in a handsome household edition. 
There are 341 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The number of women who have regis 
tered and voted in Cambridge is 139, divided 
as follows: Ward One, 43; Ward Two, 31; 
Ward Three, 34; Ward Four, 16; Ward 
Five, 15. 

Dr. Glenn, the California wheat-grower, 
is said to have had 45,000 acres in wheat 
this year; his crop was 800,000 bushels. 
For working his enormous ranche he has 
400 double teams. 


The lectures on science and history sub- 
jects at King’s and Christ Colleges, Oxford 
University, are open this term for women. 
The chemical labcratory at Newnbam Hall 
has been completed. 

People in Lawrence, Kan., say that the 
best farmer in that vicinity is a woman. 
She was left a widow ten years ago, with a 
bit of land and fourteen children. She now 
owns three large farms. 


Maximilian von Heine, the youngest 
brother of the poet, died on the 6th of last 
month in Berlin. He was exactly seventy- 
four years old, the day of his death being 
the anniversary of that of his birth. 


Miss Parloa began her third annual 
course of Object Lessons in Cooking at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., by a 
Social Talk to the pupils and friends at 7 14 
o’clock Wednesday evening, Dec. 3. 


When Miss Nancy Smith was recently ad- 
mitted to the bar at Keokuk, Iowa, the 
presiding judge descended from the bench 
to shake hands with her, and the members 
of the bar afterward gave her a dinner. 


Antioch College is to light itself—not 
with its own gas precisely, but with a new 
Coleman gas-machine, which has been con- 
tracted for. It is thought nine-tenths of 
the present gas-bills will be saved by it. 


The French Congress has again taken up 
its quarters in Paris, after nearly ten years’ 
absence. Then it was the Corps Legislatif 
and the Senate of the empire, now it is the 
Senate and the Assembly of the republic. 


We have received the eighth annual re- 
port of the lowa Woman Suffrage Society. 
It contains twenty-seven pages, and shows 
the faithful activity of the workers in Iowa, 
and what and how much can be accom- 
plished where there are even a few who 
make conscience of their work. 





The California Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Sarah Wallis is presi- 
dent, at their late meeting adopted resolu- 
tions of respect to the memory of Mrs. Isa- 
bel M. Irwin of San Rafael, who was a val- 
ued co-worker with them. 


Miss Anna E. Dickinson’s play of 
“Aurelia” has, it is said by Manager Mac- 
auley, been taken to Europe, there to be 
put upon the stage. Mrs. Macauley adds 
that Miss Dickinson is now writing another 
play on a Russian subject. 


Dennis O. Sullivan of Philadelphia has 
been sentenced to eleven years’ imprison- 
ment for killing his wife. But a young 
girl in Maine is sentenced to life long im- 
prisonment for killing her illegitimate child. 
Nothing was done to its father. 


In the Franklin Savings Institute in this 
State more than half the depositors are 
women, with about one and a half millions 
of deposits in their names or more than one- 
half of the whole amount. There are 3210 
whose deposits each amount to $200 or less, 


Mr. A. Bronson Alcott was eighty years 
old last Saturday. The beautiful serene 
face of Mr. Alcott shows how a studious, 
thoughtful, earnest life, with simple habits, 
may leave one at four score with life still a 
treasure and a joy to oneself, and to others. 


The New England Home for Intemperate 
Women, at 112 Kendall street, has, since 
its establishment in January last, afforded a 
temporary home to more than seventy 
women desirous of reforming, and is 
especially deserving the attention of the 
charitable. 


Mr. George H. Boker, the Philadelphia 
Press says, declines to be considered a can- 
didate for the United States Senate. He 
enjoys his leisure and his books, and while 
he would not object to be representing the 
poople at Washington, he regards the ru- 
mor as absurd. 

The high-school question is to be one of 
the issues in the next Legislature in Maine, 
and a vigorous attempt will be made to re- 
store the free high schools to the position 
lost last winter. The success of the move- 
ment depends upon the official count now 
going on at the State-hcuse. 


In the education of the blind at Boston 
an excellent step has beentaken. They are 
now taught to tune pianos, and are ex. 
tremely successful in their work, which is 
praised by leadng musicians, The city has 
for three years intrusted to these blind tun- 
ers all the pianos in the public schools. 


The Emancipation group was put in place 
Tuesday. Mr. Kimball has surrounded the 
figures with a substantial stone fence, orna- 
menta: and appropriate, capped with a 
goodly-seized brass rail. In connection 
with this group, the memorial to Mr. Gar- 
rison should be thought of, though it is 
sure to come. 


The whole number of students at Harvard 
is 1356, of whom 813 are academic, 165 law, 
251 medical, 23 divinity, and 16 scientific. 
Instruction is offered in 100 different depart- 
ments in the academic, and in 45 in the 
graduate division. There are 100 scholar- 
ships. The publication of the JZarvard 
Echo, a daily paper, is talked about. 


Mrs. Hayes did not only receive a gift of 
a screen at the Methodist fair in Philadel- 
phia; two screens were given to her, and 
also unnumbered trifles in the way of vel- 
vet slippers, bronze glove-boxes, and other 
ornements and accessories. The President 
and his wife spent Thanksgiving Day with 
Bishop and Mrs. Simpson, 

Miss Martha Charters Somerville, the 
only surviving daughter of Mrs. Mary Som- 
erville, has just died in Florence. Miss 
Somerville enjoyed a pension of $500 a year, 
given to her in recognition of the services 
rendered to science by her mother. Miss 
Somerville edited ‘“‘The Recollections of 
Mary Somerville.” 


Lady Lubbock, wife of Sir John Lubbock, 
whose death was recently announced, par- 
ticipated in the scientific tastes and tasks of 
her husband and was the author of many 
valuable articles in scientific and literary 
periodicals. Sume sixteen or seventeen 
years ago she published an account of her 
researches among the shell-mounds of Den- 
mark. 


Our old friend and co-worker, Mrs. C. 
M. Severance, has a new daughter by the 
marriage of her son. Mr. Mark Sibley Sev- 
erance, formerly of this city, and author of 
“Spoons in a Wherry” and ‘‘Hammer- 
smith,” a novel of college life at Harvard, 
who was married in San Francisco, Nov. 1, 
to Miss Annie, oldest daughter of Hiram 
Callender of St. Louis. 


The new lecture of Wendell Phillips on 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, which is both a sketch 
of his life and work, and an analysis of his 
character, surpas3es in interest even the cel- 
ebrated lecture on Daniel O’Connell. Mr. 
Garrison lives anew under the skillful touch 
of Mr. Phillips, whose long close compan- 
ionship gave him the key to the very soul 
of this most remarkable man of the age. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale has compiled 
and Roberts Brothers have published a lit- 
tle book for boys—‘Stories of War,” all of 
which relate to our civil war. They are ar- 
ranged chronologically, but they do not 
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pretend to form a connected story, being 
only picturesque episodes of ali kinds and 
drawn from all sources—official reports of 


commanders, unofficial reminiscences of 
subordinates and newspaper correspond- 
ence. 


The breakfast to honor the seventicth 
birthday of Oliver Wendell Holmes, was a 
grand and beautiful affair, worthy of the 
distinguished man in whose honor it was 
given, In this case ladies were invited; 
and their part in the exercises added its 
bright side, a new proof that women and 
men are forever helps meet for each other. 


The public school teachers of New Or- 
leans have not yet been paid for their ser- 
vices during September and October; and 
no provision has been made for November 
and December, and either the schools must 
be closed or the teachers must work for 
nothing. The salaries are already placed at 
the lowest living rate. The work of in- 
struction is excellently done despite these 
discouraging circumstances. 


Dr. Edward Eggieston, of the Chureh of 
Christian Endeavor, Brooklyn, E D., is 
ordered to abandon all work for the present 
and to sail for Europe for a three months’ 
vacation, as the only remedy for nervous 
and brain trouble induced by overwork. 
Dr. Eggleston is one of the practical 
Christians whose works are living wit- 
nesses to his true nobility and goodness, 
The poor boys of Brooklyn will miss him 
more than they would any other man from 
that city. He should take the needed rest, 
and then not overwork when he returns, 


The friendly way in which the right of 
women to vote for members of school com- 
mittee is accepted, appears in one case in 
the Cambridge Press which says: ‘It will 
also be considered a satisfactory proceeding 
on the part of the convention that it placed 
upon its list of nominees the names of two 
ladies as candidates for school committee. 
Both these ladies are not only estimable but 
entirely competent to fill the positions for 
which they have been designated, and we 
trust they will be unanimously elected, 
The convention did well to select them as 
the first of their sex to hold office in the city 
of Cambridge. 

The December number of Good Company 
contains stories of varied character and fas- 
cination, by Rose Terry Cooke, Sarah O. 
Jewett, and others; biographical sketches 
by Geo. M. Towle and H. P. Goddard; edu- 
cational essays by J. D. Long and Adams 5. 
Hill; a curious article on “Judges and 
Crime,” by C. Caverno; ‘‘Assaying,” by E. 
Ingersoll; ‘‘Opportunities West,” by J. C. 
Ambrose; ‘‘Food for the Poor,” by W. H. 
Rideing; and bits of poetry, among which 
are ‘‘Lost and Found,” by Caroline A. Ma- 
son. “Editor's Table’ contains various 
topics of interest. Received by A. Williams 
& Co. 

In Pittsburg the principals of schools 
with six or more assistants are to receive 
salaries of $1350. Principals with less 
than six and more than three assistants will 
get $1000. Teachers responsible for schools 
with three teachers or less, $750. Assistant 
principals—First year, $600; second year, 
and over, $650. Grammar department— 
First year, $500; second year, $550; third 
year, $600. Primary department — First 
year, $300; second year, $350; third year, 
$400; fourth year, $450; fifth year, $500. 
Primary teachers having charge of first-year 
pupils, of three years’ experience, $500, 
Preceptresses in the High School (of whom 
there are four), 700—s2 reduction of $200. 


Classes will be formed in the evening high 
school both for beginners and for advanced 
pupils in French and Latin during the 
coming week. A class in hygiene will also 
be formed, and ahigher class in the study of 
English. Persons wishing to join these 
classes, or any of those already established. 
can make application at the school on South 


street, near Summer street, any week even- 








ing between seven and nine o'clock. Be- 
sides the studies mentioned above instruc- 
tion is given in book-keeping, arithmetic, 
English grammar, penmanship, algebra 
and geometry. The school is free, being 
under the charge of the school committee, 
and has a large attendance of both sexes, 
chiefly adults. 


Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish 
“The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common 
Things.” By John D. Champlin, Jr,, late 
Associate Editor of ‘The American Cyclo- 
pedia.” The arrangement of this work 1s 
the same as other eyclopwdias, and its ob- 
ject to cultivate in children the important 
habit of consulting works of reference, and 
to answer many questions which are con- 
stantly arising in the studies and daily ex- 
perience of youth, without trouble to par- 
ents or teachers,—to say nothing of numer- 
ous questions put by children which many 
adults would find it difficult to answer with- 
out reference to books, The language of 
the articles is simple, and illustrations are 
used when thought necessary. 
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HISTORY OF THE BALLOT. 


The Waltham Woman Suffrage Club, 
ewhich devoted itself to the interest of 
‘School Suffrage by repeated meetings and 
.dforts to create an intelligent interest dur- 
deg the summer and fall, had, at its meet- 

ng held in Rumford Hall ov the evening 
of the 3d inst., the following paper on the 
‘History of the Ballot” read at the opening 
vy Mrs. Prof. Gunning, who presided on 
she occasion, and who did much to make 
"the club a success. 

The name is from a Greek ' word signify- 
ung “‘to throw.” The article used was orig- 
dnally a little ball, by means of which the 
individual indicated his choice without the 
publicity of voting viva voce or by showing 
of hands. Voting by ballot was the custom 
among the Athenians, beans being some- 
times used in their elections, a white bean 
meaning an affirmative and a black bean 
a negative vote. Cicero did not favor the 
ballot because it tended to diminish the 
power of the patricians. In Rome, by 
means of the secret ballot, public decisions 
made in the usual way were sometimes 
reversed. The ballot was in use in the 
Venetian Senate, and in the reign of Charles 
(L. was adopted in Scotland for a short 
time, 

The old method of voting viva voce and 
by showing of hands still exists in the Eng- 
lish Parliament and in some of our South- 
ern States, where it is thought unmanly to 
vote in any but the most public manner. 

In modern times the ballot has usually 
been denied to legislatures, it being desira- 
ble that the action of suck bodies should be 
open to the observation and criticism of 
their constituents. In many English and 
corporate bodies the ballot has long been 
in use, and Palfrey says the custom was 
probably introduced into the colonies in the 
transacting of business by the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company, after its transfer from 
London to Salem, and that it was adopted 
by the colonies as a convenience, rather 
shan because of its importance to a free 
alection, but Nelson in his ‘‘Waltham, Past 
and Present,” shows otherwise. 

Ireland laid claim to the ballot in the 
szighteenth century, and in 1830 O'Connell 
advocated it as a proposed measure in the 
House of Commons, at which time it re- 
ceived twenty-one votes, It was approved 
vy Macaulay, Cobden and Brougham. 

The circumstances of its incorpoiation 
into the political structure of Massachusetts, 
and its wider and wider exercise, is at this 
time of special interest, as we come to ex- 
amine why woman should exercise it, when 
in the progress of human events it is placed 
to her hand. 

The early history of the ballot in our 
State is best traced from the annals of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, asin population, 
ypulence, and political importance, it far 
overshadowed the colony at Plymouth, and 
all minor settlements within the territory of 
the State. 

The charter of the Bay Company empow- 
ered its members, a Governor, Deputy Gov- 
ernor and eighteen assistants, ‘‘to make 
laws and’ ordinances not repugnant to the 
laws of England, and to constitute inferior 
officers as they should think proper, for the 
ordering and managing of affairs.” Under 
this instrument the government was admin- 
istered for fifty-five years. 

Until August, 1629, the government and 
charter were held in London. At that date 
the troublous times in England stimulated 
emigration to the Colonies, but many nota- 
ble people, who desired to emigrate to the 
Bay Colony, delayed while the seat of gov- 
ernment was in London. That was changed 
to Salem by the resignation of the London 
officers, and the election to their places of 
others from among those pledged to emi- 
grate as soon as the change was made. 
Courts of Assistants as they were termed, 
were held once in three weeks. The first 
quarterly general court was held at Boston, 
(Shawmut), when one hundred and eighteen 
persons gave notice of their desire to be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the company. 

In view of this large addition and possi- 
»le change in the direction of affairs, the 
power to choose the higher oflicers, and to 
enact laws, was vested in the assistants, the 
freeman having no further power than to 
alect the assistants from year to year. 

The charter had prescribed no preroga- 
tives of citizenship, except the will and vote 
of those who were already freemen. There 
was now prescribed a limit to the choice. 
Citizenship was to belong to Christian men, 

‘ascertained to be such by the best test 
which they who had the power of choice 
knew how to apply.” 

An advance toward a government by the 
people was forced by Watertown in Feb- 
ruary, 1631, the cause, the Jevying of a tax 
of £60, by the magistrates, to pay for forti- 
fications at Newtown, now Cambridge. 

When the warrant for the collecting of 
that portion which Watertown must pay, 
was received, her people assembled and de- 
livered the opinion ‘‘that it was not safe to 
pay moneys after that sort, for fear of bring- 

ing themselves and their posterity into 
bondage.” The final result of the protest 
was, that at the next general court the As- 
sistants were shorn of the power of electing 
the highest officers, which power was then 
vested in the whole body of freemen. It 


was further ordered that two of every plan- 
tation or town be chosen to confer with the 
court in the matter of taxation. This looks 
like the germ of the present Legislature. 
Eight towns sent sixteen delegates. The 
first election held by ballot, according to 
Nelson’s history, was in general court at 
Newtown, May, 1635, when the Governor 
and Dep. Governor were elected ‘‘by papers 
wherein their names were written,” as the 
record reads, It was then voted ‘‘that they 
be thenceforth elected by papers, that the 
freedmen should have the fullest freedom 
in their election.” As the Colony became 
more and more populous, the distance of 
the towns from the Capital became incon- 
venient, and there was a change in the 
manner of representation. 

The freeman by a method which is not 
found on record, determined to fulfill by 
representation a part of the office which be- 
longed to them, and at the fifth general 
court eight towns were represented by twen- 
ty four delegates, whose duties were not 
limited to the raising of taxes, but ‘‘who 
bore the full power of the freedmen,” and 
to give permanency to this representative 
power, it was then enacted, that ‘‘it should 
be lawful for the freedmen of each town 
before each general court to confer and 
prepare public business, and to have full 
power and voices of all the freemen.” 

From this time on, to the war of the rev- 
olution, there was more and more interfer- 
ence of the Crown in Colonial matters, 
which resulted in a modification of the 
terms of citizenship. In effect the condi- 
tion of church membership, (although it 
was acontested point in the struggle to 
preserve the charter,) was continued until 
1690, when the candidate for citizenship 
need only be certified ‘‘as not vicious in 
life.” A property qualification was added 
in 1664, which existed in one shape or 
another until 1820. 

In 1857 the Constitution was so amended, 
(Art. 2d), as to require an educational quali- 
fication. By Art. 23d, two years residence 
was required of foreigners after naturaliza- 
tion. These are the changes by which the 
freeman of the Bay Colony has become the 


voter of to-day. 
That women should desire to have part 


in this right or privilege of citizenship, the 
noblest and best of both sexes have main- 
tained for many years, there having been 
one voice raised in their behalf in the Con- 
stitutional convention of 1779. There is 
one view of the subject which seems to 
cover all others, and to be the only one 
which need be considered in this paper. 

In the canvassing which has been done 
in behalf of school Suffrage, there have 
been found some women as well as men, 
who doubt that women have the right to 
any voice in public affairs. If the ground 
of the doubt were known, in some cases it 
might be found to rest on the saying of the 
wise man: ‘‘The thing that hath been is 
that which shall be, and that which is done 
1s that which shall be done.” 

In the case of others there may have 
been honest doubt of the natural and legal 
right. It may help to settle the doubt if 
we look for the root of manhood Suffrage. 
Senator Winn, a member of a Massachu- 
setts legislative committee on Women 
Suffrage, when he was pressed for the 
source of the power of men to legislate for 
women, finds no better answer than this: 
‘‘No matter where we got it, we have it.” 
Mr. Bowditch in one of his invaluable 
pamphlets on Woman Suffrage, states the 
question thus: ‘‘Why are we men sure 
that we ought to have the right of suf- 
frage.” And he fails to find an answer in 
any charter, statute, or any article of the 
Constitution, and if any one has made a 
closer analysis of the question than he, I 
have not been able to find it. Constitution 
and statute were made by the voter, and 
were void until they passed under his vote, 
so the natural, original right to vote must 
be found back of them, resting on a self- 
evident truth embodied again and again in 
our State Constitution. As in the pream- 
ble, where the body politic is described as 
“A social compact by which the whole 
people covenants with each citizen, and 
each citizen with the whole people, that all 
shall be governed by certain laws for the 
common good;” and in its closing para- 
graph: ‘‘We therefore, the people of Mass- 
achusetts. .. do agree upon and ordain 
and establish the following Declaration of 
Rights and Frame of Government.” 

And who are the people? 

Since men framed the Constitution, and 
men only, voted on its adoption, and by its 
provisions only men have been allowed to 
vote up to this time, it may be claimed 
that people meant men only, and we must 
seek a new term by which to designate 
three-quarters of the present population of 
the State. 

The Constitution, by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, of the First Art. of the 
declaration of rights, viz.: ‘‘All men are 
born free and equal,” abolished slavery not 

for all men only, but for women as well, 
and in behalf of civil liberty, the expres- 
sion ‘“‘all men” has been decided by the 
court to include all women. 

After such interpretation no one can 
maintain that the term ‘‘people” refers 
only to men of twenty-one years, with 





certain qualifications of birth and property, 





and it is to be hoped no woman will fail to 
vote for school suffrage from fear that in so 
doing she commits the crime of usurpation. 
That she has been excused from voting 
until this late day, is because there have 
been no startling exigencies, when the need 
of her influence at the ballot box has been 
recognized by all the people, such exigen- 
cies as opened the door wider and wider to 
manhood Suffrage and such as accomplished 
negro Suffrage. Now that war has be- 
come a shame and disgrace to our kind, the 
finer forces will make themselves heard. 
Now that women are released from the 
systematic ignorance that oppressed them 
in the early times of our State, and indus- 
trial improvements and wider intelligence 
are productive of more leisure, there is 
nothing to excuse us from our share of the 
people’s duty. In school Suffrage we shall 
find a congenial and dignified exercise of 
the best powers. We shall then see in one 
department at least of public affairs, that 
bisexual order which is also the divine 
order, in all advancing conditions of life. 
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The Boston Advertiser devotes considera- 
ble space to what it considers to be a dete- 
rioration of manners. Its theory is that ho- 
tel life has had an injurious effect upon the 
young, and it confines its discussion almost 
wholly to the want of good breeding exhib- 
ited by youthful persons in “society,” when 
visiting for a longer or shorter time at the 
home of a friend. In this particular as- 
pect of the subject we are not so specially 
interested; if the e.der persons being the 
hosts, possess the dignity and tact belong 
ing to their position, they should be fully 
able to protect themselves, Nor do we 
consider the’ manners of ‘‘society” of so 
much consequence to the world at large, 
with this qualification, that the example of 
what is popularly considered the superior 
portion of the community has its effect 
upon the so-called lower classes. We need 
not recall the late developments in English 
life to prove, at any rate, a very great change 
from the habits and customs of half a cen- 
tury ago; nor need we listen to the gossip 
from our American watering places, to find 
that there has been here a deterioration in 
the manners so wide-spread as to confound 
those who have retained their early impres- 
sions of the proper relations between the 
young and the old, and between the young 
and the public at large. 

The habitual traveler on the railroads has 
this matter forced upun his attention; he 
cannot escape it. When boys of sixteen 
talk nonsense so as to be heard all over the 
car, put their feet on the seats, spit upon 
the floor so as render it revolting even to 
their more decent companions, one cannot 
help thinking that all the benefit they de 
rive from the city school will be but a poor 
compensation for the character thus formed, 
For it is idle to expect that youth so grow 
ing up will become respectful to their par- 
ents, careful of the rights of others, or tol- 
erable in any civilized community. And 
when a chit of a girl whose fare is paid by 
the State, occupies two seats, refuses elder- 
ly and infirm women a sitting ina crowded 
car, and flirts with a boy whose conduct is, 
or is thought by a passenger to be, insulting, 
one is led to meditate upon the probability 
of such girls being certified as a proper 
teacher in the public schools. The reason- 
able vivaciousness of the young is always 
as pleasant as it is natural. No one would 
wish to repress the due expression of liveli- 
ness; young folks are not, ought not to be, 
old in thought or in action; but at no age 
is it appropriate or just to ignore wholly the 
amenities of life, much less the equal rights 
of others in a public conveyance. 

The faults intimated by the Advertiser 
and ourselves are the logical outcome, in 
part, at least, of our present phase of civili- 
zation. The child is committed to the sec- 
ular school for its secular education, and to 
the Sunday School for its religious teach- 
ing. There is so much machinery that par- 
ents incline to believe that it must be per- 
fect. At any rate, to itis entrusted, almost 
universally, the formation of the mind, the 
manners and the morals of the rising gener- 
ation. This is as unjust to the teachers as 
it is in so many cases fatal to the legitimate 
development of the intellect, the habits and 
the moral nature. If there is no discipline 
at home, the perfunctory regulations of the 
school-room will be of little service in the 
right training of the heart, the judgment, or 
the general intercourse with the world. 
This is not a mere question of address, or 
of superficial accomplishment; it goes to 

the very foundation of goodness, of success, 
of appreciating and acting upon true prin- 
ciples, or otherwise. The person who does 
not deliberately and habitually modify his 
or her action with reference to the comfort, 
the rights, even the pleasure of cthers, is 
guilty of something worse than ill manners; 
he or she is disobedient to the fundamental 
rule of all morality, ‘Do unto others.” 
Nor will the result be likely to end in what 
is termed ‘‘manners;” thoughtlessness will 
become selfishness; selfishness will become 
active wrongdoing. Indifference to the 
rights of strangers is likely to grow into dis- 
obedience to parents, —Providence Journal. 





WOMAN’S WORK. 
BRETHREN, BE JUST. 


When a child grows out of childhood 
into youth, and then into maturity, its posi- 
tion in the family changes somewhat. 
Whereas it has been but a pet and play- 
thing, to be sent to the nursery when troub- 
lesome, seated at a small table at meals, if 
the large one happens to be full, not ex- 
pected to speak much unless spoken to, re- 
minded frequently that children are to be 
seen and not heard—all this is different 
when the child in due time comes to take 
his or her place as a conscious, responsible 
member of the family. The change does 
not really come suddenly, but sometimes it 
appears so much so, as to be almost felt as 
an inconvenience by the older members of 
the household. The grown-up child has 
now opinions, wishes and plans of his own, 
and often claims a distinct sphere in which 
to exercise these. The now developed 
character and purposeful mind cannot be 
pushed aside as an annoyance, by those ol- 
der and perhaps colder in the pursuit of 
theirown aims. There the child is—a man 
or woman—to take its place in the world. 

Would it be well for a family, if they 
could, to suppress all this natural growth, 
and keep the younger members always in 
blank, blissful ignorance of aught but the 
irresponsible life of childhood? 

The Synods of our Presbyterian family 
have been meeting lately, and in some of 
them warm discussions have arisen about 
what has come to be distinctively known as 
“Woman’s Work” in Foreign Missions. 
The ground was taken by some of the breth- 
ren that the contributions of the churches 
to this cause had fallen off of late years, 
somewhat in proportion as the work of the 
women had increased—that the latter is 
carried on at the expense of the former— 
and that the real gain by the Board is, af. 
ter all, very little. 

Ah! the child is growing up! It is com- 
ing somewhere near the height of its older 
brothers! They no longer have to stoop in 
order to regard it! What shall be done 
with it? 

Well, in the first place, with regard to the 
position of this growing work of Woman, 
as it appears to some of the good Synodical 
brethren, there is this to be said, and by 
them considered. The contributions of 
every other Board of the Church have fall- 
én off during the last few years, most of 
them more largely than this one—and yet 
there are no Woman’s societies in them. 
Figures can be given to prove this state- 
meat, It is not therefore possible, nay, 
probable, that the decrease may be due to 
some other cause? 

But some of the brethren also expressed 
great fear lest this new and vigorous growth 
shall root itself so deeply, shoot itself so 
loftily and spread itself so widely, that the 
old tree may be overtopped or pushed aside 
thereby. In other words, that Woman's 
work may in time prevail over all other ef- 
fort for Foreign Missions, gathering to itself 
all the money and the prayer at home, and 
sending forth all the laborers who go from 
Presbyterian ranks to heathen lands, 

In the presence of such a fear as this, we 
submit that the only thing to be done is for 
the Synods and Prcsbyteries, ministers and 
elders, to rise up in the might which is 
theirs, and do far more than the women can 
do. Call in the funds, besiege the Almighty 
with prayers—find, equip, and send forth 
the men—and your sisters will not sit down 
and let you go on and do all the work; no, 
they never again can do that—but they will 
rejoice, and be glad and be hopeful for you, 
and for themselves, while they work more 
earnestly than before for the blessed cause 
from which none can ever part them. 

No suggestion of chaining, or suppress- 
ing, or restraining this young growth, 
which has lately assumed such proportions, 
seems to have been made in these family 
councils. Just what they would do about 
it does not appear. But we would affection- 
ately commend them to the above course, 
as the only possible one, unless they are 
prepared to take the life of the young 
member of the family, by binding it down 
to a plank of the length to which they are 
willing it shall grow. 

One more idea was brought out in the 
discussion which took place in some of the 
Synods. It was that this woman's work 
was a sort of independent affair, not in 
vital connection with the Church or its 
authorities, but acting very much for 
itself. 

This is a little hard to bear, when the 
young person in question has always been a 
loyal and faithful daughter, consulting the 
powers that be at every step, giving up 
plans and wishes many a time because they 
did not harmonize with those of the fathers 
in New York, and in every way as truly 
and vitally connected with the Assembly's 
Board of Foreign Missions as it is possible 
to be. 

But we have yet a practical suggestion to 
make to the brethren of the Synods in 
view of this idea also. The remedy for 
this evil which you think exists lies largely 
in your hands. Take this young member 
of the family into your care. Look after 
her, help her, encourage her, make her feel 
that you are her warm friends and sympa- 
thizers. Lead her to lean upon your arm 
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without knowing that she does so. Be 
sure that it is only in case you drive her to 
independence, that she will even look 
towards it, for now she kas no longing 
that way. And she will gladly go on doing 
the work which God has assuredly given 
her, hand in hand with you, if you will let 
her.—M. in The Presbyterian. 
-_—_""__ ee 
A NEW ENITTING Loom, 


A new loom has recently been brought 
out in England, which has excited much 
interest among the manufacturers of textile 
fabrics. It isa loom for knitting on what 
is claimed to be an entirely new principle, 
The yarn, which is drawn direct from 432 
cops, is arranged over the width required 
like a wrap for the ordinary power loom, 
and by asimple contrivance the whole of 
the threads are shifted to such an angle 
that the needles are enabled to catch each 
thread at the same instant, thus knitting the 
entire width at one revolution. The loom 
occupies less space, and requires less than 
half the power necessary for the power-loom 
now in use. It makes from twelve to fif. 
teen inches of closely-knitted fabric in one 
minute. In two hours and twenty minutes, 
including stoppages, forty-eight and a half 
yards, seventy-two inches wide, can be pro- 
duced, The fabric produced has been pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be superi- 
or in strength and durability to the ordinary 
woven cloth. Each stitch or loop being 
locked, the cloth will not unravel. A va 
riety of designs has been produced. Any 
mixture and variety of coloring can be in 
troduced, and the selvages are perfect aud 
may be fancy or plain, as required. The 
loom has also been tested with tender yarns, 
and found to work satisfactorily. 
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WANTS A WIFE. 





An economical gentleman inserts the fol- 
lowing advertisement in a Manchester, 
England, paper; ‘‘Matrimony. Widower, 
aged thirty-six, with small family and no 
means, wishes to correspond wlth suitable 
domesticated female servant, with a view 
tomatrimony. Write, enclosing carte,” etc. 
The Suffrage Journal says of this: ‘‘Here is 
a golden opportunity for a woman who 
desires an engagement of life-long servitude 
without wages. We suppose that if this 
gentleman with ‘‘no means” should succeed 
by this device in getting his children 
nursed and his housework done for noth- 
ing, he will, according to the received 
theory of the marriage state, be supposed 
to ‘‘maintain” his wife. As for the 
woman, if she were to come to the man 
as housekeeper for wages, she would, 
according to the classification in the census 
returns, be held to be “‘self-supporting;”’ 
but, if she comes to do the self-same work 
for the household as a wife without wages, 
she is regarded. as being ‘‘supported” by 
her husband! 











HUMOROUS. 


A Detroit gamin, speaking of bicycles, 
says: “I'd either be a horse or a wheelbar- 
row. 


Said a canny Scotch trader: ‘‘Honesty is 
the best policy; an’ ye may tak’ my word 
in the matter, for I ha’ tried baith.” 

A young man in Nebraska sent an offer of 
marriage to a girl whom he fancied, and in 
reply received a telegram: ‘Come on with 
your minister.” 


An orator declaring that fortune knocked 
at every man’s door once, an old Irishman 
saic, ‘‘when she knocked at mine I must 
have been out.” 


Why is paper money more valuable than 
gold?) When you put it in your pocket 
you double it, and when you take it out you 
find it still in creases. 


‘How much did pe pay for that hat?’’ 
asked an old colored person of his fellow- 
tramp. ‘‘Well, I don’t know, for when I 
ey it there wasn’t anybody in the 
shop.” 


“We all knows,” said a cockney school- 
committee-man to a new teacher he was ex- 
amining for her position, ‘that A, B, and 
C is wowels; but what we wants to know 
is vy they is so,” 

Those who are prone to eat too much of 
the Thanksgiving dinner, will do well to 
return thanks before commencing the 
feast. There is such a thing as being too 
full for utterance. 


A young lady who didn’t admire the cus- 
tom in vogue among her sisters of writing a 
letter, and then cross-writing it to illegibil- 
ity, said she would prefer her epistles ‘‘with- 
out an overskirt.” 


Are you a professor of religion, my little 
fellow?” asked a lady of her pastor's six- 
year-old boy recently. ‘‘No, ma’am,” was 
the little boy’s prompt response; ‘‘l’m only 
the professor’s son.” 


During the deluge Noah used to call his 
wife his ark-angel. He had the making of 
a paragrapher in him. Art quite certain 
that he did not call her ‘‘dovey,” and send 
her cff to take observations? We respect 
Noah, but he had his peculiarities. 


The Cincinnati Sar thinks it time to be 
gin hanging train-wreckers. A lady who 
had her train wrecked by an awkward man 
treading on it the other night entertained 
the same opinion for about two hours. Now 
she thinks ten years’ imprisonment would 
> aces punishment.—Norristown Her- 
ald, 


Small girl, very harshly, to her doll in a 
toy carriage, dolly having tumbled from the 
seat: ‘Sit right up, you horrid old thing! 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: B 








Don’t you dare do that again, or I'll whip 
you.” Seeing a passer, who had approached 
unobserved, she modified her voice and con- 
tinued in dulcet tones: ‘Now sit up straight, 
darling, and be careful not to fall and hurt 
yourself. 4 

You need not be afraid of giving too 
much. The old darkey said, “If any of 
you know ob any church w’at died ob 
liberality, jes tell me whar it is, an’ I will 
take a pilgrimage to it, and by de soft light 
ob de pale moon I will crawl upon its moss- 
covered roof an’ write upon de to most 
shingle, ‘Blessed am de dead who die in 
the Lord.’ ” 

Remember it is the way in which you 
do a thing after all. Even shaking hands 
with ap enemy can be turned into anything 
but a sneney proceeding, as it was by an 
old sinner who once went to a neighbor 
with whom he had not been on speaking 
terms for some time, and extending his 
hand, said: ‘‘The Lord has so graciously 
refreshed my soul that I feel I could shake 
hands with a dog.” —Christian at Work. 





~ CLUB RATES, 

2 In renewing your subscription to this paper 
be sure to inclose a subscription for GOOD COMPA- 
NY. New subscribers get this paper and 16 numbers 
of GOOD COMPANY for $4.60 by sending before 
January 1. Act promptly. 

GOOD COMPANY. 
A Monthly Magazine, Containing Only Original! Mat- 
ter. Fresh, Bright, Varied, Vigorous. 

Makes a specialty of good stories by the most pop- 
ular writers, has entertaining sketches in great varie- 
ty. crisp, pithy essays; fresh, vigorous articles; and 
really good poems. ITS CONTRIBUTORS 
next year will include, among others, . 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Leonard W. Bacon, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Horace E. Scudder, 
George M. Towle, Ellen W. Olney, Mrs. Kirk, 
Sarah O. Jewett, James M. Whiton, 

Octave Thanet, Elaine Goodale, 

WHAT IS SAID OF IT, “It is an excel- 
lent specimen of clever editing.”’-—Hartford Courant. 
“There is not a dull word in it from cover to cover." 
Philadelphia Inquirer. “lea live magazine, and will 
have a grand future.”"—Providence Press. ‘The best 
monthly magazine in America.”— Church Chronicle, 
Ky. “There is running through all the articles a vein 
of strong common sense, a rare commodity generally 
with magazine writers, that makes the reading of it 
refreshing.”’"—Richmond Christian Advocate. 


Special offer to new oo. 16 Months for 

Price $3.00 a year. New yearly subscribers sending 
before January 1, get four extra numbers, beginning 
the present volume, without extra charge. Specimen 
copy, 15cents. Booksellers and newsdealers receive 
subscriptions and supply specimen copies as above. 
Or, send to 

GOOD COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





THE WORLD’S CHILD-MAGAZINE. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the most child-hearted 
as he is among the foremost of American Authors, 
writes of St. Nicholas; ‘‘It is little to say of this mag- 
azine that it is the best child’s periodical in the 
world.” Prof. Proctor, the astronomer, wrote from 
London: “What a wonderful magazine itis for young 
folks, and ours are quite as much delighted with it as 
American children can be!’’ That it is calculated to 
delight the little folk everywhere is indicated by the 
fact that it is to be issued in French by Delagrave of 
Paris and that even the far-away little Moslems are 
now to have a volume made up of translations from 
St. Nicholas into Arabic by the Rev. H. H. Jessup. 

Beginning with the November number (ready Oct. 
25th) the magazine is to be printed on heavier paper 
with wider margins, and is to be so much enlarged 
that the new volume will contain nearly two hundred 
more pages than any former volume, while the price 
will remain the same. The publishers announce 
many brilliant novelties, including a new serial by 
Miss Louisa M. Alcott, entitled “Jack and Jill;” 
“The Treasure-Box of English Literature,” in which 
will be given gems from standard English and Amer- 
ican authors; an Acting-Play for Sunday Schools, by 
tev. Edward Eggleston, which will be printed in 
time for the holidays, with full directions for its rep- 
resentation in school exhibitions; and a beautiful 
Fairy Operetta for children entitled ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood.” 

The November number has two beautiful frontis- 
pieces and a red-line title-page, and contains over 
sixty illustrations. In it, begins a new serial story 
for boys, ‘‘Among the Lakes,” by the auchor of ‘‘Dab 
Kinzer.” 

Another splendid serial for boys has been secured 
for this volume, ‘The Fairport Nine,” a story of a 
base-ball club, by Noah Brooks. In short, St. Nich- 
olas, which has no rival on either continent, is to be 
better than ever. 

A superb Christmas number is in preparation, to ap- 
pear early in December. Subscriptions should begin 
with November. Buy it of your book-seller, or send 
the subscription price to the publishers. Price, $3.00 
a year; 25 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The largest and best stock of books for the young 
to be found in New England, all conveniently arranged 
for comfortable inspection, and offered at the lowest 
prices. Also a general stock of books adapted to the 
Christmas business. 

Subscriptions to leading periodicals received at 
Club rates. 


W. B. CLARKE, 


340 Washington Street, Boston. 


- ee 


CANCER, SCROFULA, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 

tions, Humors of the Blood, 
and all Chronic Diseases successfully treated by 

R. GREENE, M. D., 

No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by mail. 








J 














CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY. 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the study and treatment of this 
class of Diseases is able not only to understand 
the causes, but to administer the proper and 
exact remedies to effect a cure.” * 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by letter. 
9 to 4 daily; Sundays, 9 to 12. 
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BOSTON JOURNAL, 
1880. 1880. 


BOSTON WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


The Favorite New England Newspaper, 


All the news of the day, and a large amount of eu- 
tertaining and instructive ieading, for less than three 
centsa week. 


A NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH THE NEW YEAR. 
Now is the Time to Renew Subscrip- 
tions, 


No premiums, no chromos, no forced circulation, 
but liberal reductions to clubs, and cash commissions 
to agents. 

Terms for 1880: Subscription price only $1.50 per 
annum; to clubs, $1.20. 

—Ore copy by mail, including postage, $1,50; five 
copies (all to one address), $6.00; ten copies (all to 
one address), $12, anda copy free to getter-up of 
Club of ten. Twenty copies (all to one address), $24, 
and two copies free, or one copy of Semi-weekly. 
Fifty copies (all to one address), $60, and five copies 
free, or one copy of Daily one year free. For larger 
clubs, $1.20 per copy, and one copy free for every ten 
subscribers, or a commission of ten percent. Single 
i four cents; $2.50 per hundred. 

he WEEKLY JOURNAL for 1880 will retain the 
general features which have made it so popular all 
through New England for more than forty years. 
These are THE NEWS OF THE WEEK, carefully 
arranged and classified, and brought down to within 
an hour of its publication. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
TELLIGENCE, gathered through its special news 
bureaus and agents, and through the agency of the 
Associated Press, and presenting a very complete 
summary of all local happenings of interest. EDI- 
TORIAL ARTICLES, discussing with fairness and 
candor topics of practical interest and importance. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE from the national 
capital, from New York, from central points in New 
England, and from jEurope. MARKET REPORTS, 
prepared for its columns, and giving fresh and full 
quotation of the cost of products in the leading busi- 
ness marts. SPECIAL ARTICLES upon agricult- 
ural and domestic topics, sketches of travel and ad- 
venture, and interesting miscellany. 

The year 1880 will be the presidential year, and 
will witness a political struggle between the two 
great parties of surpassing earnestness and import- 
ance. The Proceedings of Congress, the Canvass for 
Nominations, the Result of the National Conven- 
tions, the Progress and Issue of the Campaign, 
are some of the stirring political events which will 
engage the attention of the people during the year. 
All these will be fully and promptly reported and 
discussed in the columns of THE WEEKLY JOUR- 
NAL. The contest is one upon which will depend 
the fate of the nation for many yearsto come. The 
qnestions whether the control of the nation is to be 
continued in the hands of the party which saved 
it, or given over to the party which sought its 
life — whether the purity of the ballot and the free- 
dom of the suffrage are to be preserved — whether 
this is a nation, or a mere conglomeration of in- 
dependent States, without cohesion and without 
common interests, common responsibilities, and a 
common destiny —these are questions concerning 
which no thoughtful and patriotic mind can be indif- 
ferent. Tur JourNAL will continue to give its in- 
fluence for the Nation, as against sectarianism, for 
the purity of the ba lot as against corruption and vio- 
lence, and for the maintenance of Republican princi- 

les, sound finance, and an honest currency. The 

Jashington Correspondence, by telegraph and mail, 
will be sent as heretofore by wage OM a correspon- 
dent of long experience and wide information, as- 
sisted by ‘‘Webb,”’ whose signature is already pleas- 
antly familiar to the Journal readers. The Youn 
Farmer, whose strong good sense and helpful practi- 
cal ideas about farming have made him one of the 
most popular writers among New England Farmers, 
will continue to treat the various phases of farm life 
in his ‘‘Every Day Thoughts.” he Kennebecker, 
whom the readers of the Journal know as one of the 
most original and charming writers upon topics con- 
nected with the sea and with travel, will contribute a 
series of sketches, entitled ‘‘The Belted World; or, 
The Cruise of the Fiery Cross,’ describing a voyage 
to the Phillipine Islands and China, recounting inci- 
dents on shipboard and scenes on shore, and describ- 
ing in his breezy and off-nand style all that is new 
and interesting in the countries visited. Mr. Edward 
King will continue to furnish correspondence from 
Paris and other European capitals. r. King stands 
in the front rank of European correspondents, and 
his long residence abroad, and his extensive knowl- 
edge of political and social movements, give him spe- 
cial qualifications for this service, The year prom- 
ises to be one of unusual interest in Europe, and Mr. 
King will keep the readers of the Journal informed 
upon ‘all events connected with European diplomacy, 
politics and social life. 

Each issue of the THE WEEKLY JOURNAL con- 
tains thirty-six long columns. Specimen copies sent 
on application to any address. All remittances 
should be by Post  flice Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Check. Address, 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
No, 264 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
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ENGLISH DUPLEX LAMPS, 
R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


545 & 547 WASHINGTON STREET, 
OFFER 
New and Elegant Designs for 


PARLOR & READING LAMPS, 


in French Porcelain, Cloisonne, 
Faience and Kioto Ware, These 
Lamps ave jitted with the celebratd 


ENGLISH DUPLEX BURNER, 


the most powerful kerosene illu- 
minator known, and with the 
Moehring Argand Burner, which 
is warranted to givetwice the light 
of a Student Lamp, and as a sub- 
stitute for coalgasis highly recom. 
mended, 


Also, a large variety of French and Japanese 
SHADES and Turkish Lamp Mats. 


545 & 547 WASHINGTON STREET. 


NEAR BOSTON THEATER. 5t-46 





MARCUS WARD & CO. 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-18802. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of these beautiful cards: 
Six assorted Cards for..........--+-++eeeee: 
Ten assorted Cards for..........-...-.....$1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston. 
iol a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out 
$6 fitfree, H.Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine 





‘ erday athome, Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20 Free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, ‘or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 
MRS, EMILY J, F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
an of the principals may be seen dally from 11 


Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Young. 

Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
predic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

»ense Of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
leges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880, This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo! ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by arf act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
a, Sa 








A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PvBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. Zhe whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Zeachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 

Hasalargelist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 

(= For Circulars of any of the above, 

Address E., TOURJEE, 

ly34. Music Hall, Boston, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools, 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 











D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun 
Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peter 
kin Paul, 4to. Illustrated, chromo board cover, 
50 cts. 

Royal Lowrie; or a General Misunder- 
standing. By Magnus MERRIWEATHER. 16mo 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s 
By Macnus MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. Ill. $1.50. 

Boys of Brimstone Court (The), By Exiz- 
ABETH STUART Pue ps. With other stories by 
favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents. 

Forbes-Doolan Affair (The). By author of 
“Detmold."’ With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breaktast for Two, A delightful and instrac- 
tive story. By Joanna H. Marruews. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Hartwew. 
CATHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. Lata 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50, 


Christmas Pie. By Evra M. Baker. Illus- | 


trated with six drawings, by Miss Latusury. 

Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More Ways Than One. By Atice Perry, 
author of “Esther Pennefather.”” 16mo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

The third volume of the famous Chatauqua Girl's 

Series. It willadd to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


e Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 
GEORGE MacDonaLp. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 
Poet's Homes, Vol, Ef. Including very full 
biographies of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 
erson, Dr. Holmes, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, ete., ete. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 

Our American Artists. First Series. By S. 
G. W. BenJamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings. studio sketches and 
> sane Especially for young people. Quarto. 

Zlegant cloth. $2.00. 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice picturesand 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 
America, Our National Hymn, By Rev. 8. F. 

Situ, D.D. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A book for every American. 

Wide-awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any previous volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latusury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight master! 

full-page drawings, twenty exquisite vignettes, an 

a beautiful and suggestive title-page. 4to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 





SF" Any book sent freeof postage on receipt of 
price. Illustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 
433mo 


rUsT ouT. 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. 


A handsome and complete edition of the ‘Bells of 
Corneville” by Planquette, is now ready; and as the 
music, the acting, scenery and costuming are quite 
within the reach of amateurs, it is sure to be exten- 
sively given and enjoyed, Pretty, lively French 
village scenes, contrasting with events in the haunted 
castle, make a spirited combination, Words unob- 
jectionable. Price, $1.50, 


WHITE ROBES, the new Sunday-School 
Song Book, by Abbey and Munger, bids fair to be one 
of the most successful books of its class, as it is un- 
deniably one of the sweetest and best. 1t will pay to 
buy one, if only to singfromathome, Price 35cents. 


VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. O. Emerson, $9.00 
per dozen. 
THE TEMPLE. 
dozen. 
NEW METHOD FOR SINGING CLASS- 
ES, A.N.Jouneon. $6 per dozen. 
The above are our three newest Singing School 
poem. The first two havea full set of tunes for 
Shoirs. 


W. O. Perkins. $9.00 per 


See full lists of New Sheet Music, every week in 
the Musical Record. That is the way to keep well 
informed of all new issues. Mailed for 6 cents. 


Wait for these books (almost through the press.) 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS, J.H. Tenny. 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, 
PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION- 

BOOK, A. N. Jounson. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


ALEX, FLEISCHMANN, D. PH, 


62 Broad Street, Utica NY. 


will receive into his family some ladies desiring to 
study German witha native teacher. Best refer 
ences. 432m 


Furniture Sale ! 
A 


LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 


Lower than can be found_elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FuURN I TUR SB, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7 and 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m4i 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 


(The Piigrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Feric1a Hemans. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of our “Series of Illus- 
trated Hymns and Songs.” 


Nearer My God to Thee! 

By Saran FLOWER ADAMs. 
Oh Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud* 

By WiLLtAM Knox. 

Abide with Me, 

By Henry Francis Lyte. 
Rock of Ages. 

By Avevsetvs Montacve Toriapy. 


All illustrated by Miss L. B. HumpnHrey, and i» 
sued in uniform style. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50 each 

The form and size of these books, the purity of: 
the tint, aud the clearness of the letter-prese, make- 
the volimes yaluable and beautiful gifts.— Boston» 
Journal. 


The Vagabonds., 
By J. T. Trowprivce. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem, With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DARLEY. 4to, full gilt. 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 

A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio ane 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHANIEL H. Bisnop, author of ‘*Voyage of @ 
Paper Canoe,’ “Thousand Miles’ Walk acrose 
South America,’ etc, With numerous letter-prese 
and full-page Illustrations and Maps of the Route 
specially prepared for this work. Crown 8vo 
cloth, $2.50, 


Castle Foam ; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A novel of 
Russian Life’ By H. W. Frencn, author of ‘‘Art 
and Artists in Connecticut.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Shakspeare : 
A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Gro. H. Car 
VERT, author of “Wordsworth; a Biographic A‘s 
thetic Study.” “Life of Rubens,” “Life and Works 
of Goethe,’ “Charlotte Von Stein.” etc. 16mo 
with fine steel portrait, $1.50. 


Jules Verne's Tribulations of a China- 


man, 
Transiated from the French by Miss Viremnta 
CHAMPLIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


Mr. Phillips’ Goneness, 
A tale of wedded love. By James M. Battey. “The 
Danbury News Man.” ‘Author of England from a 
Back Window,” “They All doIt,”’ ‘Life in Dan- 
bury,”’ etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Room for One More. 

By Mrs. Mary TxHacuer Hieornson. With fal 

page illustrations by Mrs. Lucy Gipson Morse. 

lémo, cloth. $1.25. 

“A story of rea) boys and girls, not of the ‘goody’ 
class, but those who occasionally get into mischief 
and cause much anxiety to fond parents. On the 
whole, however, they are just the sort of children we 
all like, and delight to read about. The author, ss 
we presume the reader knows, is the wife of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson.’’"—Boston Traveller. 


Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T, Trowpriper, author of ‘His Own Mas 
ter,"’ “Bound in Honor,” etc. 16mo, illustrated 
$1.25. 

Roderick Ashcourt. 


A story showing how a manly boy and a noble girt 
bravely§battled with great troubles. By DANIE2 

yisk, D.D. J6mo, cloth, illustrated; being the 
third volume of the Winwood Cliff Stories. $1.C® 
per volume, 


Magellan ; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow.e; being the th rdir 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History 
16mo, cloth, $1.00, 








Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, postpaid 
on receipt of price. Our Illustrated Holiday Cata- 
logue free by mail to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sealed Orders, and Other 
Stories, 


By Exvizanetu Stuart Puerps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 
Miss Phelps is one of the most skilful and popular 

of short story writers. In this book she has grouped 

a number of stories of great power and surprising in- 

terest, making one of the most engaging volumes the 

season will bring. 


Old Friends and New. 


By Sarau O. Jewett, author of ‘‘Deephaven " ang 
“Play Days.’’ ‘Little Classic’ style. 1 vol. 18mo 
$1.25. 

Acollection of short stories and sketches, describ- 
ing interesting or singular characters and modes of 
life so skilfully, yet so simply and naturally, as to en- 
pare the reader's attention profoundly and delight 

ully. 


The Twins of Table Mountain, 


And Other Sketches. By Bret Harte. Including, 
besides the title story, “An Heiress of Red Dog,” 
“The Great Deadwood Mystery,” “A Legend of 
Sammtstadt,” and ‘‘Views from a German Spion.”’ 
“Little Classic” style. 18mo, $1.25. 


In his special fleld, to which, in part, this book be- 
longs, Bret Harte has no rival as a writer of short 
stories and sketches. 


The Little Classics. 


A new edition of the original Little Claesice, in 
eight volumes 16mo. Uniform with the ‘“‘Riverside 
Classics.’ Sold only in sets. $12.00. 


A very desirable edition of this widely popular 
series of short Stories, Sketches, and Poems, 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 


Faitu GARTNEY's GIRLHOOD, 





Hirnerto: A Story oF YESTERDAYS, 
PATIENCE STRONG'S OUTINGS, 
Tue GAyYworTuy’s, 


A new edition of these popular stories, in uniform 
style with Mrs. Whitney's other stories: ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,”’ “Real Folks,’ ete. By the Reduction 
in price of ‘The Other Girls,”’ all the stories are now 
published at a uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the *‘Little Classic’’ 
edition of Mr. Emerson's writings, and printed 
from the same beautiful plates, on fine paper, with 
large margin. Sold onlyin sets. Bvols. 16mo, $10.00. 


Fireside Edition ot Hawthorne. 


Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson. Com- 
plete in 12 vols., 16mo. Sold only tn sets. $20.00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 


Edited by Lucy Larcom. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition of this sterling book. ‘Little Clas 
sic’ style. Price reduced to $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston 
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MEETING OF THE WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


A public meeting of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union was held Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 24, in the rooms at No. 
4 Park street, which were completely filled, 
some of the late comers being unable to ob- 
tain seats. Itis to be regretted that so few 
gentlemen were present, as they are cordial- 
ly invited to all public meetings, lectures 
and entertainments. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, who made a few pre- 
liminary remarks, and introduced as the 
first speaker, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, who read an 
able and interesting paper on ‘‘Social Af- 
fairs” and the aim of the Union in this de- 
partment of its work; suggesting class dis- 
tinctions as the great hindrance of reform, 
and that though there is no such thing as 
Equality, per se, yet there are many points 
of contact and unison that must be recog- 
nized, and also the view that will be taken 
by the world in 2879, of the social status of 
society of the present time, judged by the 
light of a thousand years of progress, when 
there will be more correct ideas of value, 
and distinction shall be that of merit and 
not circumstance. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was then intro- 
duced and, as ever inthe cause of Woman's 
need and Woman’s work, spoke earnestly, 
depicting the possibilities that would open 
as the organization became more widely 
known; the necessity of compelling the 
confidence and aid of wealthy women; urg- 
ing aggressive movements as of vital im- 
portance to the extension of the benefit in- 
tended, the continuance of patient, earnest 
effort, though the harvest gladden not the 
heart of the laborer of to-day. 

She then referred to the name of the Un- 
ion, ‘‘Educational and Industrial,” defining 
education as four-fold, physical, industrial, 
mental and moral, and stating as the pri- 
mary cause of the present inefficiency of 
Woman the one sided nature of the educa- 
tion hitherto received. 

In closing, Mrs. Livermore called upon 
the Union to continue its work with un- 
daunted courage, and pledged to the socie- 
ty her aid in any direction. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells spoke briefly in 
regard to the Sunday Meetings, alluding to 
their unsectarian character, where all who 
seck the highest spiritual development may 
bring their best thoughtirrespective of, and 
unfettered by any creed, and accrediting to 
the privilege of discussion offered at each 
meeting the incentive to a fuller investiga. 
tion of the great questions of life. 

Rev. Chas. G. Ames, of Grantville, pre- 
sented the work of the Protective Commit- 
tee and the claim of common humanity 
upon those who have superior advantage. 
Mrs. Ames was expected to speak on this 
subject, but was not present. 

Mr. Ames was followed by N. W. Ladd, 
Esq., one of the prosecuting attorneys of 
the Society, who has voluntarily assumed 
that office. He defined the full purpose of 
this branch to be that of giving to the poor 
the same advantage possessed by the wealthy 
in obtaining the redress of their wrongs by 
the arm of the law. Some statements of 
what has already been accomplished in this 
direction were given by Mr: Ladd and Mrs. 
Wells, the Chairman of the Committee. 
Mrs, Diaz claimed truly that it is not chari- 
ty they seek tv give but justice. 

Dr. Mary Safford-Blake represented the 
committee on Hygiene and Physical culture, 
and said that though there was not as yet 
much progress to report, they hoped in fu- 
ture to accomplish more. 

A course of weekly lectures is to begin 
soon under the auspices of this committee. 

oe 


LETTER FKOM KENTUCKY. 





Epitors JouRrNAL.—Thinking it would be 
agreeable to you and your readers to hear 
a good word of cheer, and of, the doings of 
Old Kentucky in regard to women, I con- 
eluded to tell you what we are doing ina 
small and scattered way, as we have no 
organization in our State. However, I am 
making a move towards organizing such a 
society. I think our people are now ripe 
for the question to make rapid strides, if 
we could only have some of your able 
workers among us occasionally. We have 
just had that noble advocate of Woman’s 
cause, Susan B. Anthony, make a tour 
through the State. She has set the women 
and men thinking upon the subject. Here 
in our little town she spoke three times, 
and made a fine impression; her audiences 
were large for our town, and composed 
largely of the intelligent and élite of our 
society, and every where since, where two 
or three are gathered together, something is 
said of what she had said. I have been 
soliciting, as occasion would admit, names 
on a petition to Legislature and Congress, 
and have already thirty names. Now if I 
could get Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Livermore, or Wendell Phillips to come 
often, and keep up the agitation among us, 
we might do much good this winter 
through our Legislature. We could pre- 
pare some bills to affect our cause greatly. 

Women who are widows with young 
children are allowed to vote now here, on 

school laws. We have a State Librarian, a 

woman, a Deputy County Clerk, and a 

woman hes just announced herself as a 


candidate for School Commissioner in 
Jessamine Co., so you see we are not alto- 
gether behind the times. Many women 
here were Grangers. Our women Carry on 
and ‘own large farms, and the majority, 1 
believe, own property, and many are sup- 
porting their husbands by their means and 
labor. I inclose a dollar for tracts to dis- 
tribute. What would be the prospect of 
getting the abovementioned persons to 
lecture here? We could promise expenses 
and anything over and above that was col- 
lected. Hoping you can do something for 
us, lam respectfully your well-wisher and 
co-worker in the great cause of woman's 

freedom. Mary B. Clay. 

Richmond, Kentucky. 
————- emo — 


LIST OF MEMBERSHIPS, 


At the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association held 
at Cincinnati, November 4th and 5th, the 
following names were added to the list of 
members :— 





Mre. M. C. Callanan..........++- shgesbedavesaee $5 00 
OF Fc concencccces sadvesecccsnsoenes 1 00 
$6 James Demorest. ...02. ccccscccecccccecees 1 00 
$6 Georwe EB. db. FOK.....ccccccccccccscese-cve 1 00 

PN i eccescageacconesapescar neciegussed 1 00 

BR My. MEINE, ci ce neccescoeceevereccess 1 00 









Miss Minna Williams............ ... . 100 
Mrs. A. B. Witliams. . ‘ 

Miss Adene Williams 
Lucy Stone....... 





De i ee MT ccc ceecesedens stesesenneoqcens 100 
iY Cn ccc cng cepa seuesebwenverseet even 1 00 
TOO. Ben TD. CUGRO..ccccccccccccce cocccesccosce 100 
SOO POND ccnctece cececesececeseenvsesesse 1 00 
Bh EE, NNO x00 000s den ceccenesnnseases 1 00 
A. M. Pinkbam,..... jnanéees BeObsecensworsnent 1 00 
BE Be ic cocccccecnceses coscesscnes. sevens 1 00 
SD Ms ccccccccceccccsceseesss saees 1 00 
i is EE cxsseasnegnveteweescake convenven 100 

Th eas bu tdnncacasstrenecsesasectenacess 1 
BERENS GO. CROMER cccccvccerccccvecesevcceseee 1 00 
error 1 00 
Mis By M6 <6c0eecenssvereuesicccouse secs 1 00 
EE Ms WE cs cavneceneecseesosnsneserceeses 1 00 
bie Ma sccbeckeccssrseeesesess ese seeese 1 00 
Os I oie dcencce eceseréaces. secensce 1 00 
Emma B. Danforth...............++- poncdéobenes 1 00 
DE EL vc ees Keceenecess ensesees 1 00 
Fy Pn esedenecccovececsescceseuende 1 00 
——_— " - eer 1 00 
FPS nesaeccuseeerseasenens sane euse 1 00 
TF A kn é6. 44000: 60ennerdenesseneres 1 00 

Other contributions :-— 
Gs vin cndddqadenshesosdsaccsenes $10 00 
DD a wesdevececteceese scexdesne saeede 12 00 
ly i cin odnd ondekckveecesesoewens 10 00 
i ni ckanéncenn seen +enn 590+ enedene 5 00 
EE 2 00 
oe 
HOLIDAY GOODS, 


The immense stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Writing Desks, Shaving and Toilet Stards, 
Foot Rests, Bouquet and Bible Stands, 
Clover Leaf and Surprise Tabies, Folding 
Chairs, Music Portfolios, Brackets, Re- 
ception Chairs, Book Cases, Etageres, Par- 
lor Cabinets, Piano Stools and Music 
Stands, Blacking Cases, Hat Trees and Hall 
Stands, Easels, Portfolios, Reception ‘'la- 
bles, Onyx Marble Tops, Venetian Mirrors, 
Olive Wood Tables and Rulers, Curious 
Pieces from Venice, Paris, Vienna and 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Swiss Lace Cur- 
tains, Rich Silk and Gold Brocades from 
Moscow, are among the novelties inter- 
spersed through the show rooms of Paine’s 
Furniture Manufactory on Friend and 
Canal Streets, Boston. Without any ex- 
ception, they have the largest stock of 
ornamental furniture to be found in this 
vicinity, as they manufacture and import 
direct from European manufacturers, and 
sell strictly for cash at wholesale prices, 
guaranteeing a saving to their customers of 
ten to fifteen per cent. A full illustrated 
price list is furnished by mail on receipt of 
postal card. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Nursery which has stood its ground 
and proved its value for twenty years and 
more is still as fresh and new as ever, and 
full of charming little bits beautifully illus- 
trated, just the thing for the three-year-olds 
and on to seven and eight. Published by 
Nate at 36 Bromfield street. Price 











Baxzy LAND as its name indicates, is for 
the little ones who are old enough to be 
pleased with pee and with the jingle 
and rhythm of verse, and who can catch the 
meaning of both when the mamma helps 
with the ‘‘ways that mothers know.” There 
are also stories, and all in clear large type 
well illustrated for fifty cents a year. By 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

WipE AWAKE, cdited by Miss Ella Far- 
man is for the ‘eager hearted” boys and 
girls who can relish fun, and enjoy good 
stories and telling pictures, and who like to 
be entertained with something bright and 
lively, and who are sure to find all this and 
more in the well named and beautiful Wide 
Awake. Published by D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $2.00 a year. 

Sr. Nicnovas; Scribner’s illustrated mag- 
azine for boys and girls. Edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, and sold by A. Williams, has 
radiant on the cover of its Christmas num- 
ber the ample face of Santa Claus, and on 
its first page a new serial by Louisa May 
Alcott. This popular magazine is always 
beautifully and abundantly illustrated. It 
is mainly adapted to readers ten years old 
and upwards, but its last pages are ‘For 
very little folks.” It has an able corps of 
contributors, among whom are Lucy Lar- 
com, Washington Giadden, Edward Eggles- 
ton, J. T. Trowbridge, John G. Whittier. 
For the coming year Alfred Tennyson 
promises two Child Songs, and hence this 
magazine offers large attractions. Price, 
$3.00, twenty-five cents a number. 

Tue LirrLe GEM AND KINDERGARTEN. E. 
B. Grannis, editor and proprietor, 22 Beek- 
man street, New York. Price, $1.00 a 

year. 

his is an illustrated magazine, intended 
to assist mothers and teachers to impart 
moral and religious instruction in an attrac- 
tive manner, avoiding dryness and severity 
on the one hand, and impurity and frivolit 
on the other. Very little children and old. 
er ones also will find amusement and in- 
struction in the Little Gem, and mothers 
will find in it the means of entertainment 





for the children when they are too tired to 
invent it. 





HaRPER’s YouNG PEOPLE, published by 
Harper Brothers, New York, $1.50 a year, 
four cents a number, is a new applicant for 
favor among the young people. It is an il- 
lustrated eight page weekly, and carries 
with it the prestige of its publishing house, 
with their unsurpassed facilities for illustra- 
tion. It promises a brilliant serial by Geo. 
MacDonald for the coming year. Its last 
page is for the very small people. It will 
be sent with Hurper’s Weekly free of postage 
for $5.00 for the two. 


Litre..’s Livinec AGE for 1880. The 
fact that this standard weekly magazine has 
had a successful career of over thirty-five 
years against much competition. is proof 
sufficient that it meets an undoubted want 
of the public. It furnishes what is essential 
to American readers in a great and indis- 
pensable current literature—a literature 
which embraces more and more every year 
the work of the ablest thinkers and writers 
of the day. Asthe only satisfactorily com- 
plete and fresh compendium of this litera- 
ture, its importance and value have steadily 
increased. It enables the reader, at trifling 
expense considering the quantity and quali- 
ty of the reading furnished, to keep pace 
with the best thought and literary work of 
our time; and its great convenience to every 
intelligent person or family can therefore 
hardly be over-rated. 

The extra offer to new subscribers for 
1880, and the reduced clubing rates, aré 
worthy of note in the prospectus published 
in another column. The magazine is well 
worth the attention of those who are select- 
ing their reading for the new year As the 
multitude of periodicals increases more and 
more beyond the means and leisure of read- 
ers, the value of such a comprehensive one 
as this becomes more and more apparent. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING!!! 

Mention this paper when realizing the benefit of 
its advertisements. 

A beautiful and useful gift is a Turke 
or Persian Rug. John H. Pray, Sons 
Co. offer a large assortment at very low 
prices, 

Books for children. W. B. Clarke, No. 
340 Washington street, has a large and care- 
fully selected stock of books for children, 
pope J collected and admirably arranged 
and displayed for the holiday trade. Those 
who would purchase early for Christmas 
before the crowds get about will take notice. 

The new importations of Jones, McDuf- 
fee & Stratton are worthy of avisit. Six 
floors of useful and ornamental pottery and 
glass, which nowadays means a museum— 
art plaques, Parian and bisque statuary, 
Faience lamps, vases, epergnes, cuspadores, 
jardinieres, &c., are objects not common 
in crockery stores of years ago. 

Messrs. Braman & Souther, Haymarket 
square, have a complete assortment of par- 
lor and chamber suites and furniture of 
every nature, which they are offering at low 
prices. Their goods have always been fa- 
mous for excellence and elegance. Christ- 
mas gifts in abundance there, of permanent 
usefulness and delight. <A specialty made 
in draperies. 

Annie T. Fogg, 5 Hamilton place, invites 
attention to her large supply of delicate 
and beautiful embroidery patterns of every 
design, Just the thing in the season of 
holiday presents and of fairs. Goods 
stamped to order. Dress reform goods of 
all kinds, boots, dress-making, ete. Her 
rooms and goods speak their own beauty 
and merits, 

5S. Graves & Son, Blackstone street, are 
making very desirable lounge-beds, which 
so possess the merit of deception that they 
can be used in parlors without the slightest 
resemblance to beds. They are of first-class 
work, and of various prices. A Christmas 
present of value to an irvalid or to any 
housekeeper. 

J. 8. Paine’s furniture warerooms, Canal 
street, just now areas beautiful as a picture 
gallery, with a variety in furniture, useful, 
unique, and ornamental. Some of the de- 
signs cannot be found elsewhere in the ao 
Easels, Rogers’ groups, dainty chairs, brack- 
ets, etc., are among the small gifts displayed. 
A notice in another column tells the story. 

We call attention to L. Prang & Co’s. ad- 
vertisement. They deserve the thanks of 
all America for their art publications, which 
cannot be outdone by any foreign house. 
They show by their description of cards, 
books, etc., that they understand the de- 
mands and necessities of the times. No 
more exquisite gifts can be made than their 
panel pictures, which we have seen, and for 
Christmas trees they have every needful 
decoration and gift, Call for Prang’s goods 
at any variety or book store. 

The assortment of albums at W. B. 
Clarke’s, 340 Washington street, is of the 
largest variety and most elegant designs to 
be found in the city. They are of all prices 
and sizes. One of these with your 
photograph as a frontispiece is a very tak- 
ing gift. 

J. Jay Gould, 10 Bromfield street, has 
also any quantity of simple gifts. Just 
stroll in and see. 


Miss Bates, Room 7, 129 Tremont street, 
has on han@ the series of ‘‘Prang’s Natural 
History for Children” which make a delight- 
ful gift. 


Do not forget that Underwood, 57 Brom- 
field street, can fit your windows and doors 
perfectly to weather strips. 


We know that no store in New York, and 
doubtless in Boston can offer the supply of 
artists’ materials that we have found at 
Frost & Adams on Cornhill. Also books 
of instruction, easels, &c. 


Do not forget that the first store on the 
right of Franklin street is N. R. Campbell's 
& Co. Here the book-buying public will 
obtain all the new and standard books in 
every department of literature, and many 
other gifts beside. 


Atmore’s Christmas notice in another col- 
umn should be attractive, especially to 
those who believe in lJabor-saving gifts, or 
table perfections. Mince meat all prepared 
for the crust sand the most delicious plum 











puddings, as we can testify by actual appe- 
lite, are among the appropriate gifts and de- 
lights of holiday times. 


Estes & Lauriat have given up all their 
counters to the display of their magnificent 
stock of finely illustrated and holiday books. 
Their books in fine bindings are bound to 
order for this house by one of the best 
French binders in the couutry. Call at 
their store, 301 Washington street, and see 
what the publishers have prepared for the 
book buyers of this holiday season. : 


~ §PECLAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Dec. 8, at 34 p.m. A discussion on Co-operation. 











The Moral Education Association will 
hoid meetings during the month of December as 
follows:— 

Dec. 6, 3 Pp. w., a meeting will be held at Mre. A. W. 
Cone’s, 105, Inman jstreet, Cambridgeport. Dr. Mary 
J. Safford will speak on “Influence of Literature 
upon Children.” —~ 

Dec. 13, 3 Pp, M., there will be a meeting at Mrs. A. 
A. Fellows’, 51 Market street, Cambridgeport. Dr. 
Arvilla B. Haynes will speak. Subject, ‘‘Pre-natal In- 
fluences.”’ 

Dec. 14, 7.30, Pp. m., there will be a meetfng in the 
Unitarian Church, Main street, Charlestown, between 
Wood and Green streets. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
will speak. Subject, ‘Individuality in the Home.” 

Dec. 20, 3 Pp. M., there wi'l be a meeting at Mrs. L. 
M. Southworth’s, 54 Austin street, Cambridgeport. 
Fang Rev. Pitt Dillingham will speak. Subject, “Jus- 
tice.’ 

Dee 27,3 P.M. there will be a meeting at Mrs. P. 
M. Kendall's, 123 Inman street, Cambridgeport. Miss 
Harriet 8S. Tolman will speak. Subject. **Woman as 
a Poem.” 

All cordially invited. 

A Conversation upon Invalidism and 
Dress, for ladies only, will be given by Mrs. Caro- 
line E. Streeter, at Freeman Place Chapel, on Satur- 
day morning, Dec. 6, at 12 o’clock. Tickets 50 cents. 


Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Louns negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


Wanted. By an educated, Christian woman, a 
situation as housekeeper, companion, amanuensis, 
teacher, in family, or any positiun giving honorable 
employment and a home. 

he above applicant is known to me to be a neat, 
quiet, and orderly person. L. 8. 














Wanted. Sewing, for a woman who hasa fam- 
ily, and who would be giad to take work to her house. 
She can do the finest as well as the plainest sewing, 
Ontfits fora bride, or for a baby will be weil done 
by her at reasonable rates. Apply at this office. 

L. 8. 

PARTIES ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING THEIR WINDOWS 
AND DOORS WITH WEATH- 
ER STRIPs Will save mon- 
ey by calling at 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. | a 


49 4t 


A Little Girl. 


Hints, Scrap Books, Pictures, Games, Xmas Cards, 
Xmas Box Toys, Jap. Goods, etc. J. JAY GOULD, 
10 Bromfield street (near Washington.) ONE STORE 
ONLY. 493t 

(3° For December.._<} 


Make the Children Happy ! 
$1.50 THE NURSERY &1.50 
wr NO 























W is the time to -ubscribe for the 


BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for the young. Its success has been continuous and 
unexampled. 

Remember that by subscribing now (1879) 
for the year 1°80, Extra Numbers may be ob- 
tained. 

Send 10cts fora Sample Number andPremium List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 2 
PERFECT BED, 
PERFECT tasfo 
Rae LOUNGE. Age 








$AM. GRAVES & SON. 
R5.9F t.0 +2 








_ 139 BLACKSTONE ST, - 
~-=-- BOSTON, MASS.--— BF" $19 ro $30. 


AS LOW AS THE LOWEST. 


We would respectfully call the attention of the 
BOOK BUYING PUBLIC 


to the fact that we have on hand a complete assort- 
ment of the 


New and Standard Books in every 
Department of Literature 


Which we are prepared to sell at lower prices than 
we have ever been able to offer before. It will pay 
to call and inspect our stock, and note the prices. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & CO. 
17 Franklin Street, Boston. 
(1st Store from Washington St.) 


























SAVE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


Oe a PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do more 
than anything else to correct the tendency to 
near-sightedness and round shoulders. The highest 
certificates from eminent physicians and oculists. 
5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 13c. each. 
Sole agents, 


Readers’ and Writers’ Econo- 


my Co., 
Boston Store, 27 Franklin Street. 





CHRISTMAS NOTICE. 


ATMORE & SON'S 
Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! 


All ready to put between the crusts and bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 


ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 
ALSO 
Atmore’s Genuine 
English Plum Pudding 
The Standard and Only Reliable. 
Ask your Grocer for it. 2w47 








PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


_ 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year's issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforts, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis- 
tic beauty of design far exceed those of all other 
publishers. 


PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS, 


These beautiful bannerets, for the Christmas tree 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG'S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATSHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz and 
N. A. Calkins, each with thirteen colored illustra. 
tions, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, Birds of Prey, 


Scratching Birds, Cat Family, 


Wading Birds, Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn- 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published, 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher, 


BOSTON. 493m 
A SUPERB STOCK OF 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


Made to my order in Germany. An immense variety 
at the lowest prices. Please call and examine, 


W. B CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, Boston, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Ete. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


¢@ Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
493m 











BROT Of French China, including the ordi- 
nary White, also Gold-banded, Moss 
Rose, and so forth, to richly. decorated 

BOW LS ones, suitable for complimentary gifts. 

| We have also a handsome variety of 

Copeland’s, Minton’s.fetc., unique Decorations; also 

Chinese and Japanese (with covers and stands); all of 

which are our own importation, and meet with com- 

mendation. 

INVALID! A novelty introduced and imported 
this season by ourseives. The set 
includes a China covered Broth or 

TS Gruel Bowl, and a small Pitcher, 
'. both of which rest upon a unique 

Tray for holding biscuits, spoon, etc., and are desir- 

able as complimentary presents. 


UMBRELLA | ¥oxcttms Some “handsome 
a e blue Owari; also Fancy Dec- 
VASES. 


orations in Arifa China. 

These China Cylinders, which 
have met with such favor asa receptacle for, canes 
and umbrellas, were never so much in demand as 
now, and our variety was never greater. 


FATENCE | Sitn'tne “enstten 
Bagless also the 
Mohering Burn- 


PARLOR | fla 
LAMPS, 


has been and is 
beyond the eup- 
ly. They give a steadier and more 
esirable light than gas. Most of 
the designs are unique, ar‘istic, and 
ornate, and with the better coal oils 
are as safe as candles, similar burn 
ers having been used for more than 
three years successfully on all the 
Cunard steamere. In our Lamp De- 
artment is every requisite in this 
ine, including the German Student 
Lamp. the Cleveland, the Perkins & 
House Safety Metal Lamp, etc., etc. 


DIN NER As attractive a variety, we dare say, 
ascan be seen together anywhere, 
having in addition to many odd pat- 

SETS terns (selected because ef their being 

+ | unique), nine stock patterns of deco- 

orated ware either of which are sold in any number 
of pieces or matchings required, and as readily 
matched for years to come as the ordinary white ware. 
We have new'patterns, ehape and 

OATM EAL design, of ENGLISH OATMEAL 
SAUCERS, to go ie | ee 

T, Sete, specially adapted. Desir- 
SAU CERS. able Novelty for Cracked Wheat 
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JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


51 &' 59 Federal St- 
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